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GRAUN’S PASSION MUSIC. 


By Prorsssor E. Provt, Mvs.D. 
(Concluded from p. 144.) 


We now come to the scene of the Last Supper: This is 
ushered in by a dialogue for soprano and bass of much beauty. 
While the bass sings “ Das ist mein Leib” (“‘ This is my body’’), 
etc., the soprano interposes with a verse of one of the most 
beautiful of the sacramental hymns, “ Schmiicke dich, O liebe 
Seele.”” The choral is accompanied (as was the “ Christe, du 
Lamm Gottes ” already spoken of) by three oboes ; but Graun 
now, with excellent judgment, uses the mellower-toned 
oboi d'amore, instead of the ordinary instruments. I give the 
opening bars of the movement :— 
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The long and florid soprano air which succeeds is chiefly 
noticeable for its containing an elaborate obbligato part for 
violino piccolo, an instrument also to be found in Bach’s 
scores. It was slightly smaller in size than the ordinary 
violin, and the notation of the part shows that the strings were 
tuned a minor third higher. The air now under notice is in 
c major, and the part for violino piccolo is written in A major, 
We see the same instrument with the same notation in the 
first of Bach’s six “ Brandenburg” concertos. 

This number is followed by a long recitative and duet for 
soprano and tenor between Faith (Glaube) and Diffidence 
(Blidigkeit). The duet is very melodious, with passages of 
imitation between the two voices ; but, like several other of 
the solo movements, it is.too long—at all events if the second 
part with the Da Capo be taken. 

The next chorus, “* Christus ist durch sein eigen Blut,” etc. 
(‘Christ by His own blood entered in once into the hol 
place’), is the longest choral movement in the work. It 
commences with an introduction (adagio) of eighteen bars, 
leading to ‘an amply developed fugue, 149 bars in length, on 
the following subject :— 
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As in the opening chorus, the instruments double the 
voices throughout this fugue, which is noticeable for contain- 
ing modulations (unusual in fugal writing of this date) to 
such unrelated keys as B minor and ¥F sharp minor. 

After a long recitative, ‘‘ O Ewigkeit,” for tenor, another 
choral is introduced, one which is not to be found in the whole 
of Bach’s works ; it is the old melody “‘ Wenn meine Siind’n 
mich krinken.” 

A recitative, “Und da sie den Lobgesang gesprochen 
hatten”’ (“ And when they had sung a hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives ’’), brings us to the scene of the Passion 
in the Garden; here we have another very expressive air 
for tenor, *‘ Bis in den Tod ist Jesu Geist betriibet ” (“‘ Even 
unto death is the soul of Jesus sorrowful’), with obbligati 
parts for oboe damore and bassoon; the oboe plays the 
Passion hymn, “Jesu meines Lebens Leben ” as a counterpoint 
to the melody in the voice. Winterfeld gives this movement 
in his work already referred to; but the score from which 
he quoted differs from that in my possession in having no 
bassoon part. It is worth noting that in this movement the 
bass is not figured. As the harmony in the orchestra is quite 
complete, I am inclined to believe that the organ was 
not intended to be used here, especially as the only other 
piece in the work in which the bass is unfigured is expressly 
marked “ Senza Organo.” 

: The recitative describing the sufferings of Christ, which 
follows this air, is perhaps the finest in the whole work, and 
worthy to compare with the best of Handel’s. I cannot help 
thinking that that composer must have had the opening 
bars of this piece in his mind when he wrote “ Surely he hath 
borne our griefs.” Let my readers judge for themselves. 


Ex, ll. 
, Adagio staccato. ' 
















































I wish it were possible to quote the whole of this magnifi- 
cent recitative, which is admirable in its pathos and truthful- 
ness of expression ; no extract of merely a few bars would do 
justice to it. It leads to a richly scored air for soprano, 
“* Brecht, ihr Felsen-gleiche Herzen,” accompanied by 
strings, two oboi d amore, and two horns—a beautiful and 
expressive number, though not maintained at the height of 
the preceding recitative. 

* Passing over the next few numbers, I come to a soprano 
air, “‘ Meine Schulden sind die Bande” (“‘ My sins are the 
bonds ”’), so remarkably like Handel as to deserve notice. It 
is scored for violins in unison with basses and organ. I quote 
the opening symphony. Notice the curious likeness of the 
fifth and sixth bars to bars 48 and 49 of “ Ev’ry valley” ; the 
final cadence, too, is to be continually found in Handel’s 
works. , 

Ex. 12. 
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After some more recitative and a choral (“O Gott, du 
frommer Gott ’’) we come to one of the gems of the work—the 
air for mezzo-soprano, ‘Wann mich Neid und Bésheit 
driicken ” (“‘ When envy and malice oppress me ”’), which is 
mostly accompanied by strings, while in the symphonies the 
melody is given to an oboe d’amore solo. After an orchestral 
introduction of twelve bars, the voice begins thus :— 





Wann mich Neid 











und Bés-heit drii-cken, 















Lass mich mit ge -  lass-nen Bli-cken, &c, 








To save space, I quote only the melody and the bass, 
omitting the moving figure of quavers for the strings.* In 
spite of some old-fashioned “divisions” for the voice, the 
air is so charming that it would be well worth reviving. 

I must hasten onwards, or these articles will exceed all 
reasonable limits. I therefore pass cver the next few numbers 
of the score, to come to a very fine duet for soprano and 
mezzo-soprano (or contralto), “Jesu, wirst Du zu mir 
sprechen.” This is one of the movements which Handel 
appreciated so highly that he introduced the chief theme 
almost note for note in his opera “ Giustino.” I quote the 
commencement of the voice part, giving as before, to save 
space, only the melody with the figured bass to indicate the 
harmony. 
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* If any of my readers are interested to see the figure which Graun here 
employs, they will find the opening symphony of this air given in full 
score on p. 124 of vol. i, of my work on ‘‘ The Orchestra,” 
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This subject is then.repeated, with slightly varied words, by 
the lower voice in the key of B flat, after which the two are 
heard together, mostly in passages of free imitation. 

The next air is rather unusual in its character. The 
librettist had the idea of repeating the words of the first air in 
the work, with slight modifications, substituting the past for 
the present tense. The literal translation of the first lines of 
the opening song is, “I seek my love with trembling, and 
my faith’s pure impulses await the promised light.”’ In this, 
the final air of the work, the words read, “ I sought my love 
with trembling; and my faith’s pure impulses obtained the 
promised light.” To set these words, Graun takes the music 
of the first air, transposes it from F to ©, gives it a tenor voice 
instead of a mezzo-soprano, and alters the orchestration, sub- 
stituting for the three flutes and three oboes three obot 
@amore and three bassoons. The music is otherwise un- 
chan A recitative, two chorals, and a simple and melodi- 
ous chorus, on which it is not necessary to dwell, conclude the 
work. 


I believe that readers who have followed my analysis of 
this “ Passion” will share my opinion that it is a work of 
very considerable musical value. To me it is a matter of 
surprise that it should have remained unpublished to the 
present day, while the same composer’s “ Tod Jesu,” which, in 
my opinion at least, is in no way superior, even if equal to it in 
beauty, should have become widely popular and passed 
through several editions. It is doubtful now whether it will 
ever be published; for popular taste has so far changed— 
not altogether, it is to be feared, for the better—that simple 
and natural music such as this is voted old-fashioned and 
out of date. Yet I cannot help thinking that a public might 
be found even now in London for such music, if an oppor- 
tunity were given for hearing it. The large congregations 
attending such churches as St. Anne’s, Soho, when Bach’s 
“* Passion according to St. John” is rendered so excellently 
as I heard it last Lent, seem to show that there are still people 
who care for other than “ sensational” music. I do not say 
that Graun’s work stands on the same level as Bach’s; but 
it has quite sufficient merit to deserve revival. The practical 
difficulties in the way are, however, considerable. The work 
would have to be printed with an English text, which should be 
not a translation of the wretched doggerel that Graun has set 
to music, but a free paraphrase. Then a fair copy of the 
score would be needed, for it would be far from easy to 
conduct from the score in my possession. As a commercial 
speculation, the production of the work would probably be 
a failure; and, since music publishers very naturally look 
for a return for their investments, I fear that a knowledge of 
this beautiful music will still continue to be confined to those 
who, like myself, are fortunate enough to have a manuscript 
copy of it in their libraries, 
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THE REVISED EDITION OF PROFESSOR 
PROUT’S ‘“‘*HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE.” 


Wirz his usual love of explanation, Professor Prout has to 
some extent written his own review of the sixteenth edition of 
his famous harmony text-book by giving a detailed description 
of his revisionary labours in a new preface. We gather from 
a perusal of this ‘‘fore-word ” that the author has altered his 
original text so much that in his own opinion the volume just 
issued is practically a new book. Whilst still admitting that 
acoustical science has ‘‘ an important bearing on harmony,”’ he 
informs us that his teaching experience since the first appear- 
ance of his book has led him to “the virtual abandonment of 
the harmonic series’ as the basis of his system. He prefers, 
therefore, to view the subject chiefly from its esthetic side, 
believing that this aspect will present the principles of his 
teaching in a simpler and easier way. He sums up thus, in one 
terse sentence, the leading characteristics of his new method: 
‘‘The chromatic element is regarded as subordinate to the 
diatonic ; and chromatic chords are considered as being bor- 
rowed from neighbouring keys.’’ This sentence reads almost 
like a bit of Hebrew poetry; it reminds one of the way in 
which the old psalm-writers used to express in one verse the 
same thought in two forms in a contrasted or explanatory 
manner. Prof. Prout is inclined to credit his clever son, Mr. 
Louis B. Prout, with the invention of the term ‘“ borrowing 
from neighbouring keys.”” This may be so; but it should be 
nevertheless remembered that thelateSirG. A. Macfarren invar- 
iably taught that the chromatic triads and discords built upon 
supertonic and tonic roots were in reality dominant harmonies 
of the neighbouring keys of the.dominant and subdominant. 
Nor have Cambridge musical graduates of a quarter of a 
century ago forgotten that their distinguished professor 
would not allow them the use of either a supertonic or a tonic 
eleventh because he considered that neither of these ‘‘borrowed’’ 
chords could be satisfactorily resolved within the tonal limits 
of the prevailing tonic key. The principle of “ borrowing” 
has therefore been largely recognized by teachers of the Day- 
Macfarren-Prout school for many years past; even though 
the actual use of the term ‘‘ borrowed’’ may be—in a great 
measure—new. 

All disciples of the school just named—and these constitute 
a very numerous and highly influential class of musicians—- 
will be interested to know at once that Prof. Prout’s additional 
or modified matter in this new edition does not in any way 
alter the fundamental principle upon which the original edition 
of Harmony was benedl: viz., that a modern “‘ key’’ is a col- 
lection of twelve notes (and twelve notes only) within the 
compass of an octave. To this principle our author has most 
strictly adhered, preferring in some cases to give an elaborate 
explanation of what may seem—to an uninitiated observer—to 
be quite a simple chord or harmonic progression, rather than 
to swerve even a hair’s-breadth from the rigid definition of 
‘*key” which he inherited from his two predecessors, Day and 
Macfarren. The alterations and modifications he has made 
in the body of the work amount to little more than a judicious 
rearrangement of a great deal of the contents of the original 
text; the drawing of an interesting distinction between the 
inversion and a derivative of a chord; and the evolution of a 
very complete but somewhat complex system of symbols in 
connection with the all-important study of harmonic analysis. 
All this has been done with magnificent thoroughness, and 
an absolute grip and mastery of detail, for which no 
words of praise are sufficiently adequate. The Dublin 
Professor has surpassed himself in this new book of his. 
Any further commendation is needless; all that a mere 
reviewer can do is to admiringly describe a method of teaching 
which is evidently the result of consummate knowledge, and 
of large and varied experience in the direction of imparting 
that knowledge to others. Other less important features of 
the new edition will be found in (1) the early synthetic appli- 
cation of knowledge already acquired by analytical means—the 
harmonization of melodies being taught as soon as familiarity 
with simple chord progressions has been attaimed by the mere 
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filling up of ordinary figured bass exercises ; (2) an increase in 
the number of illustrative extracts from the works of recognized 
composers showing the use of chord progression, etc.; (3) 
Appendix A, which furnishes a brief sketch of the melodic 
construction and tonal possibilities of the ancient ecclesiasti- 
cal modes—without a coy Apso of which no modern harmony 
student can be said to be 'y equipped. The student will 
also find a large number of new figured basses and other 
exercises which appear now for the first time. 

I will endeavour, as briefly as possible, to describe this 
well-known Harmony treatise as it is now presented to the 
reader in this sixteenth and revised edition. The chapters in 
small type which in previous editions dealt with the Har- 
monic Series have been omitted, but their contents will 
be found in a condensed form in Appendix B. The introduc- 
tory Chapter I., in which scales and intervals are described 
lehexgionued, will be found greatly improved in many respects ; 
80 too will Chapter II., in which ‘‘key or tonality”’ is 
discussed. The general laws of part-writing receive 
additional explanation in Chapter III., although in a book 
which deals so authoritatively and exhaustively with the 
subject one would certainly have liked a rather fuller 
discussion of what is possible and impossible in the matter of 
consecutives. Modern students would have been profoundly 
grateful if—somewhere in the course of the 76 additional 

generously afforded him by his publishers—Professor 
Prout could have given more examples of consecutive fifths 
from composers’ works, and explained why such progressions 
are tolerable. Every harmony teacher knows the vast 
difference in effect between the consecutives perpetrated by 
a student in a figured bass exercise, and those often pur- 
posely written by an experienced composer in a work of 
recognized artistic excellence. The mere exhibition of two 
such widely different examples shown side by side on the same 
page nes f have been immeasurably instructive; and aided by 
such explanation as the ripe teaching experience of our author 
could undoubtedly supply, very much would have been gained 
by student readers of Harmony. So, too, with consecutive 
seconds, sevenths, ninths, etc. Although Dr. Prout ventures 
as far as'the practice of Corelli and Handel with regard to con- 
secutive sevenths, it must be acknowledged that a great deal 
has been accomplished and universally accepted in this direc- 
tion in practical composition since the far-off days of the two 
estimable composers just named. It is one thing to object to 
sonsecutives during the time that strict counterpoint is being 
taught ; it is surely quite another thing to go on perpetuating 
these severe horizontal restrictions when dealing with musical 
composition mainly from its perpendicular aspect. Is it not 
high time that something more than a mere statement that the 
contrapuntal rules of part-writing are not strictly adhered to 
by great composers were given in a treatise professing to deal 
with harmony from the modern point of view? If these rules 
are not universally observed by composers, a student has a 
right to ask, Why are they not so observed ? And if the rules are 
not altogether wrong, he should be instructed when and under 
what circumstances they can be departed from, and when also 
obedience to them is absolutely necessary in the interests of art. 
I confess to a feeling of ge gr nag that in this new edition 
of so excellent a text-book these questions have not been 
adequately faced and completely answered. Dr. Prout 
adheres too closely to the precedent of Macfarren, viz. 
of giving the laws of part-writing all in one place 
(Chap. III.), and then (save, perhaps, as regards the 
rules governing resolution of discords) dismissing the edu- 
cational side of the horizontal aspect of harmony altogether. 
Possibly a wiser course would have been to have gradually 
introduced the laws of part-writing side by side with the step- 
wise introduction of fresh and more complicated harmonic com- 
binations. For surely the laws which govern part-writing in 
a succession of triads and their inversions are necessarily 
simpler and more severely binding in their general observance 
than are the rules which come into force with chords belonging 
to an advanced period of study, which demand individual 
treatment of a more or less exceptional character. It seems 
strange that some such method has not been pursued in the 
admirable volume under notice. 





Two chapters—instead of one—are now devoted by Dr. 
Prout to the teaching of the use of the diatonic triads of the 
major key ; for this part of the book I have little to say except 
in high commendation. Very- wisely, the primary triads are 
discussed first, and the student is instructed how to use these 
sturdy tone-combinations, first in the filling up of exercises of 
which the bass part alone is given, and afterwards in the 
harmonization of simple diatonic phrases. By this means he 
is familiarized with the chief forms of cadence. Then he is 
shown how to use his “‘ secondary triads ”’ in sequences, etc. 
A better and fuller explanation of this term, secondary triads, 
than that given on p. 34, and repeated on p. 49, might have been 
supplied without making undue demands upon available space. 
In Chapter VI. we are introduced to the inversions of triads 
ina major key. Here Dr. Prout has fulfilled his task with con- 
spicuous success, his explanations of the proper and effective 
way of using these chords in the harmonization of melodies 
being happy in the extreme, furnishing as they do quite a 
model ‘‘ lesson ’’ to teachers in the art of imparting advice to 
aes who invariably feel disposed to make an exceedingly 

use of the ¢ chord as soon as they reach this period of 
their training in harmonic perception and application, 

I pass over the next three chapters without comment ; 
they contain no features of prominent novelty which require 
notice here, being for the greater part much the same as the 
corresponding portion of previous editions: they deal with 
the minor key, its diatonic triads, and their inversions; the 
dominant 7th and its inversions, modulation, etc., and 
auxiliary notes, passing notes, and syncopation. Chapter XI. 
introduces us to the use of suspended discords. This chapter, 
for some reason or other, was left behind until nearly the end 
of the book in former editions : its appearance in this place is 
a decided improvement. 

Pursuing his plan of first treating the diatonic material of 
a key before introducing any chromatic chords, Professor Prout: 
devotes his next three chapters to the consideration of the 
chords of the dominant 9th, 11th, and 13th. Here the only 
fresh matter of importance to be noted is the distinction made 
between the inversions and the derivatives of chords. In the 
original edition of the book the difference in meaning between 
the two words root and generator was pointed out; in the new 
edition chords which do not contain the generator are always 
termed ‘‘ derivatives ’’ of the fundamental harmonic combination. 
Already in Chapter VIII., § 250, the dissonant triad of the 
leading note (vi1.°) has been described as a ‘‘ derivative” of 
the dominant 7th chord: in Chapters XII., XIII., XIV., this. 
principle of chord classification is nec ily carried out to a 
much larger extent ; it is calculated to lighten the labours of 
both teachers and pupils, and will doubtless be — 
generally as an improvement upon previous teaching 
methods. J 

It is in Chapter XV. that a modern musician may perhaps 
be pardoned for experiencing a slight feeling of disappoint- 
ment. Professor Prout has said (in the preface to his first 
edition) that ‘‘ practice must precede theory. The inspired 
composer goes first, and invents new effects ; it is the business.. 
of the theorist not to cavil at every novelty, but to follow 
modestly behind, and make his rules conform to the 
practice of the master.” That our theorists have thus 
‘* followed behind” (sometimes modestly) cannot be 
denied. That they have progressed is equally true; 
the very volume under notice furnishes ample proof of 
this. For example, Macfarren’s repugnance to the dia- 
tonic triad on the mediant of a major scale was notorious. 
Thanks to Prout and others, this repugnance, which Macfarren 
communicated to many musicians, has been overcome. The 
mediant triad is, however, still felt to be a chord which needs 
a certain amount of watchful care in its treatment; but no 
one in these days thinks of describing its fifth as a discord, no- 
one deems it necessary to censure Bach, Mendelssohn, or any 
other composer for using this fifth without preparation. 
Progress has also been made with regard to the recognition of 
chromatic triads. Macfarren had his list, Prout extended this 
list when he first issued his harmony book. Now we find that the 
latter makes even further additions to the list. Why? Because 
he has dropped his former ‘acoustical basis,” and has adopted. 
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the idea of ‘‘ borrowing ’”’ triads from other keys. Still his 
list is incomplete, and may be said to follow too modestly 
behind the practice of modern composers (inspired and other- 
wise), who not only use major and minor triads upon every 
note of the chromatic scale, but frequently add minor sevenths 
to the major triads as well. What hinders Dr. Prout from 
bringing his theory into complete line with modern practice ? 
Why does not his list of chromatic triads on p. 208 include, 
let us say, major triads on the mediant, augmented 
fourth, and leading note of the scale? That a_ triad 
both major and minor can be used upon every note of the 
chromatic scale in any key without modulation is a fact patent 
to everybody. It can be very easily demonstrated by simple 
experiments on the keyboard ; since any chromatic triad can be 
immediately preceded by the tonic harmony of the prevailing 
key (direct or inverted), and can be pane Artie followed by 
the dominant seventh harmony (direct or inverted). The old 
“‘acoustical basis’? of Day and Macfarren would not admit 
the use of all these triads, it is true; but then Prout has 
abandoned acoustics. It is possible by an extension of the 
“‘borrowing ” process to explain all of these chromatic triads 
in their relation to the tonic; but our author.absolutely refuses 
to borrow beyond the nearest related keys, viz. the dominant 
and subdominant, because he will not allow the modern 
“key ’’ to consist of more than twelve notes. In other words 
he will not go beyond the chromatic genus. That there is 
such a thing us an enharmonic genus he does not deny; he 
tells us there is more than one way of writing the chromatic 
scale (pp. 200-1), and he is obliged to explain (p. 236 and else- 
where) ‘‘expedient false notation,’’ but he will not otherwise 
recognize the enharmonic genus as a possible ingredient of 
modern tonality. His avoidance of this genus obliges 
him to adopt other explanations of chromatic triads which I 
do not consider to be on a logical equality with the rest of his 
most excellent and argumentative teaching. For instance, he 
is sometimes driven to take refuge in assuming that a 
modulation takes place when both ear and eye are absolutely 
unconscious of any change of key whatever. We see this as 
early as Chapter XV., §476. In an example selected from 
Wagner's Der Fliegende Hollinder we hear and see a passage 
which begins in B) major, and there is no aural nor visible 
sign that there is any change of key until the tonality of 
D minor is unquestionably established in the last two bars of 
the extract. Yet we are told that there is a modulation to 
D minor at the very first change of harmony, when there is 
no accidental whatever to disturb the impression of the key of 
BD, and the student’s mind is left in bewildered wonderment 
as to how the modulation of pD minor has been effected. The 
real solution of the difficulty is probably this: Wagner uses 
diatonic concords in 8) major, viz., I., v1. 111.b, and then (very 
effectively) writes the major triad on the augmented fourth 
of BD major (grv.) which he quits as the chromatic supertonic 
of D minor. feel sure that if only the beginning of this 
passage had been presented to Dr. Prout for analysis :— 

















Bb: 1 vi iiib 


he would have analyzed it as I have done. 

Another equally ingenious way of explaining consonant 
chromatic triads which violate the rigidly unalterable twelve- 
note scale limit is to call them derivatives of fundamental 
discords! An example of this is seen in Ex. 492 (p. 257, § 564), 
which is taken from Schubert’s Sonata in a minor, Op. 42. 
Here Schubert uses—in the middle of a non-modulating 

assage in Cc major—a chord of B major (vm. as Professor 
ut himself analyzes it). This chord is preceded by the 
tonic chord of c major in root position, pe is immediately 
followed by the first inversion of the dominant seventh of the 
original key. To say that a modulation takes place here 





would be hopelessly out of the question; consequently the 
twelve-note ss theorist is compelled to fall back — his 
second means of explanation, which labels the unoffending 
concord as the derivative of a di We are told—in 
parenthesis—that it is the last inversion of a chromatic major 
thirteenth borrowed from @ major. But even then it is 
necessary to have recourse to the enharmonic us in order 
to square the inexorable demands of the twelve-note limit! 
p$ must be construed as ep, and the consonant major triad on 
the leading note of c major is somewhat libellously described 
as a ‘‘ false triad.’’ Why false? A very keen ear trained 
for many years according to the demands of twelve-note key 
requirements might be able to detect some mysteriously veiled 
undertone whose dimly perceived vibrations might coincide 
with the root pf} in pitch; but most ears would be perfectly 
unable to distinguish in Schubert’s beautiful 8 major chord 
anything besides a pure and unadulterated consonant common 
chord, as unsullied in effect as the plain tonic chord im- 
mediately preceding it. Surely the simpler explanation is 
the better. 

I pass over the next three chapters, XVI., XVII., 
and XVIII., which deal with the chromatic chords of the 
7th, 9th, llth, and 13th. They furnish very interesting 
reading, and many who are familiar with the previous 
editions will notice with gratification and pleasure how every- 
where the original text has been amplified or otherwise 
‘touched up” by the improving hand of the author. The 
chapter on the Augmented Sixth has also been subjected to 
the same treatment; many teachers will appreciate the 
footnote on p. 271, in which Dr. Prout expresses © his 
indebtedness to Dr. A. J. Greenish for the mnemonic words 
“‘I For Get,” which will assist absent-minded students to 
remember the names of the three augmented sixth chords 
—lItalian, French and German. 

As before, the Chapter on Pedals (XX.) concludes the 
main body of the work. The final chapter is devoted to a 
consideration of harmony in fewer and in more than four 
parts; and then, after the Scriptural admonition to ‘‘ prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good,”” we come to the 
two appendices before mentioned. 

Appendix A gives an account of the ancient Ecclesiastical 
modes. This, again, is most unquestionably a step in the 
right direction; no modern musician, however eminent and 
accomplished, can afford to neglect the opportunities for local 
and historical ‘‘ colouring ’”’ which these venerable tonal sys- 
tems afford. In a book of this kind a description of the 
Church modes ought to be universally welcomed by musicians 
of all schools of thought. At the close of this — Dr. 
Prout records his acknowledgments to the late Mr. W. S. 
Rockstro (than whom no one knew more about medieval 
music), to Dr. A. B. Marx, and to Charles Child Spencer. It 
may perhaps strike an average reader that Dr. Prout scarcely 
seems quite as much at home here as he does elsewhere in his 
book. Those who have loved to gather information respecting 
the difficult and intricate study of mediseval musical art may 
perhaps think that a ‘‘mode”’ was scarcely the equivalent of a 
‘* key,’”’ and they may deny that the modes owed their construc- 
tion in any way to harmonic possibilities or contingencies. The 
modes and the music based upon them belong to what I have 
elsewhere ventured to term the ‘* one-dimensional’’ period of 
musical art, which consisted of melody, and melody only. 
Hence it is not surprising to find that Dr. Prout’s examples 
do not date back to an earlier period than that of the sixteenth 
century ‘‘ Reformation’’: they are chorals and hymn tunes 
written with bars. It seems a pity that, whilst dealing with 
this subject, Dr. Prout did not give examples of cadences for 
each mode—endings which would not necessitate the modern 
use of accidentals; many of these purely modal cadences, in 
which the modern demand for a “ leading note ’’ is inexorably 
ignored, have a very fresh and delightful effect to modern 
ears. And a word or two about the avoidance of the false 
relation of the tritone when dealing with both the horizontal 
and perpendicular aspects of modal music would have been 
exceedingly helpful to students who find this ‘ diabolum”’ 
most perplexing and bewildering. Still, it must be honestly 
and gratefully confessed that Dr. Prout has managed to get 
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into his Appendix A a very large amount of exceedingly reli- 
able and most useful information. 

I need say nothing about Appendix B, which describes the 
harmonic series, and takes the place of two of the earlier 
chapters in the previous editions. A word of commendation 
should, however, be reserved for Mr. Joseph Spawforth, 
A.R.A.M., who is responsible for the extremely useful ana- 
lytical index given on pp. 828-338, which considerably 
enhances the value of the book by facilitating reference to 
the numerous paragraphs. A list of the musical illustrations 
is also given. 

I cannot conclude this notice without expressing hearty 
congratulations to the author and publishers upon the phe- 
nomenal success which has attended the circulation of this 
excellent harmony treatise since it made its first appearance 
in 1889. It has done much, very much, to make the study 
of harmony easier and more pleasant to everyone concerned. 
In its revised shape it is calculated to be even more useful, 
and even more productive of artistic results, being a distinct 
advance in the right direction upon anything which has yet 
appeared in the English language. 

Cuagites W. Pearce. 








HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


TuE pelting of a pitiless storm robbed of most of its éclat the 
ceremony of the unveiling of the Berlioz statue at Grenoble on 
Sunday morning, the 16th of August, a storm similar to the 
one which, as ML Julien Tiersot mentions in his account in Le 
Ménestrel of the celebration, broke over the city in 1868 
when Berlioz himself went to Grenoble to inaugurate a 
Napoleon statue. The life of the French composer was, 
however, one of storm and stress, so that at any rate there 
was a fitting atmosphere. The celebration had to be postponed 
from 12 o’clock to 5 in the hopes of more propitious weather, 
but there was only a momentary lull in the tempest ; the rain and 
wind recommenced with still ter violence, and not only 
had the ‘‘ Chant de 1’ Apothéose”’ from the ‘‘Symphonie funébre 
et triomphale,” the ‘‘ Francs Juges’’ overture, and the 
‘‘Marche hongroise’’ from ‘‘ Faust” to be omitted, but also 
speeches: one by M. Henri Maréchal, inspector of musical 
instruction, who was to represent the Ministre de 1’ Instruction, 
and one from M. Ernest Reyer, the old friend of the composer, 
who, unable to come himself, had arranged with someone to 
deliver it in his place. These speeches, though not read, were 
printed. One sentence in M. Maréchal’s deserves note, and 
its importance is increased if it is remembered that the words 
were uttered by a member of the French Government. Speak- 
ing of the despair of Berlioz which hastened his end, owing to 
the indifference shown to him and his works, he remarked that 
a “‘little bronze or marble”? would not sufficiently atone for 
this cold treatment, adding :— 

‘‘ But as it is useless to protest against accomplished facts, 
let us at any rate draw from them this lesson: to be more 
reserved in our judgments when a man of genius, like Berlioz, 
arises, and breaks the moulds of routine and of convention in 
order to strengthen liberty in the conception of a work of art.”’ 

This is, of course, the right attitude to adopt towards men 
of genius ; yet in practical life it is not so easy to adopt. That 
a man is a genius is at first apparent only to a few; it takes 
time to understand and appreciate great men who are ahead of 
their day and generation. 

M. Ernest Reyer, who knew the French master so intimately, 
said that ‘“‘no musician in his lifetime had been more mis- 
understood, criticised, insulted, than Hector Berlioz ; but that 
none will have been more unanimously, solemnly glorified after 
his death.”’ The present generation may read of the illusions 
perdues of Balzae and may pity him, but M. Reyer was. much 
with the we apn during the last and saddest years of his life, 
and to him the celebration must have brought long-gone-by 
years vividly to his remembrance. 

The performance of ‘“ Faust” in the evening proved a 
brilliant success. The soloists were Mlle. Lina Pacary and 





MM. Laffitte, Dangés, and Ferran; the choir and orchestra. 
were those of the Aix-les-Bains cercle. M. Léon Jéhin was. 
the able conductor. On the Monday there was a grand 
concert, the first part of which was given under the direction. 
of M. Georges Marty. The programme included the ‘“ Carnaval 
romain ’’ and ‘‘ Corsaire’’ overtures, excerpts from ‘‘ Roméo et. 
Juliette”? and ‘‘Harold en Italie.’”” Mesdames Eléonore 
Blanc and Deschamps-Jéhin sang various mélodies, also the 
delightful duet from ‘‘ Béatrice et Bénédict.’’ The “Symphonie 
fantastique”” was given in the second part, conducted by 
Felix Weingartner with rare mastery and expression. 7 

Between end pe an ‘‘Ode 4 Berlioz’’ by Dr. Camille Saint- 
Saéns was recited, and M. Julien Tiersot delivered a h, or 
held what is termed a ‘conférence.’ He recalled Berlioz’s 
description of himself as ‘‘ a musician three-quarters German,’” 
but M. Tiersot was nearer the truth in describing him as ‘‘ by 
nature, turn of mind, inspiration a Frenchman, a Frenchman 
of the south, a Latin.’’? He referred to the musical programme: 
of the festival, pointing out that, if not as complete as could 
have been wished to illustrate the master’s art career, it at any 
rate pointed to his most characteristic works. The centenary 
year en not yet run its course; the 11th of December is the 
exact date of the anniversary of the birth. Le Dauphiné has 
now rendered due homage to its illustrious son, and M. 
Tiersot fully expects that next December Paris will give a 
musical programme on a still larger scale than was possible to 
Grenoble; also that the proposition of the Deputy, 
M. Dujardin-Beaumetz, will be accepted, so that on the 
11th of Beosssber the gates of the Panthéon would be opened 
for the mortal remains of the illustrious Frenchman to enter 
into this ‘supreme resting-place of those who have bestowed 
honour on France.”’ 

Céte-St.-André was not forgotten. It is interesting to note 
that after the “Symphonie fantastique,” the eminent conductor, 
Weingartner, went straight away to this birthplace of the 
composer and placed in the Musée Berlioz, in the birth- 
house itself, the silver-gilt crown ‘‘ offered by the musicians 
of Germany to the genius of Berlioz.” 








THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS,. 


Arter two preliminary meetings, held in the year 1863, this 
now well-established institution may be said to have become a 
fact on March 12th, 1864, upon which date, at a meeting held 
in the lower Exeter Hall, the first council was formed, and the 
first hon. secretary and first hon. treasurer were elected. Of 
the original council, which included Dr. E. J. Hopkins, Dr. 
James Higgs, Dr. Westbrook, Dr. W. G. Gilbert, Dr. W. H. 
Longhurst, Prof. Prout, and Dr. Charles Steggall, only the 
four last-named gentlemen are with us. Dr. Henry Hiles was 
an early member. Others were Sir John Goss, Henry Smart, 
Dr. E. G. Monk, OC. E. Stephens, the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouseley, and John Hullah. Then ere long Sir John Stainer, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan, and Mr. Otto Goldschmidt and other 
‘chief musicians” are to be found in the ranks of this 
typical society, which was evidently felt to be a coming power 
from the first, as may be gathered from the early allegiance 
of almost all the best-known church musicians. The founder 
and leading spirit was the late Richard Limpus, whose leader- 
ship and able generalship were a power for good for many of 
the early years of the College. The remarkable success of thi 

institution, substantiated by the granting of a Royal Charter 
in 1893, and recently by the aequirement of a national home 
at South Kensington—has been the result of the high character 
of its work conducted under the control of a strong council, 
consisting of some of the most eminent and able men of the 
musical profession. There are, however, other intrinsic reasons. 
for this marked and abiding usefulness, the knowledge of 
which doubtless strengthened the hands and my the 
earnestness of the earlier members of the Royal College of 


Organists’ Council. Two of these are obvious : Church organ- 
ists as a body are the most universal of all musicians in their 
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attainments and sympathies. Organists also, from their official 
position in our churches and in other public capacities, are 
musical artists entrusted with the performance of many and 
various duties. Outside their special work they form, as John 
Hullah once pointed out, the largest body of our teachers ; 
dealing alike with the theory and practice of music in almost 
every department of the art. The organist in this rage is 
said ‘ to preside at the organ”’ ; in France he is spoken of as 
“holding the organ’’; and in Germany he is emphatically 
called ‘‘ the organ-player.”” These idiomatic figures of speech 
indicate clearly the high and responsible place of the organist 
in popular estimation. In brief, he has, by reason of his 
official status, ‘‘a place outside his profession.’’ Our organists 
were in ancient times ‘‘in holy orders”; and to play the 
church organ was one of the responsibilities of monastic life. 
It must not be overlooked that most of the com were, or 
are still, church organists ; and these faithful servants of the 
church, especially when labouring beyond the range of Metro- 
politan specialists, haye been, and are still, both our chorus- 
masters and orchestral conductors. Facts such as these more 
than justify the foundation of the Royal College of Organists ; 
and it is impossible to contemplate the work done by that in- 
stitution by means of its greatly valued examinations—com- 
prising tests both theoretical and practical with recently added 
choir-training and general culture tests—without thankfully 
recognizing the useful educational results achieved by the 
Royal College of Organists, not only in the best interests 
of a large class of specialists and teachers, but to the 
gain of all concerned in advancing the art of music in our 
midst. 

It was quite natural, therefore, that when the founder 
of the College, Richard Limpus, commenced his life-work in 
establishing this institution, a goodly number of the 
‘‘chief musicians’’ of forty years ago should rally around so 
earnest and sagacious a leader. It is equally natural, and 
a matter of deep satisfaction, that the leaders of the pro- 
fession in our on should continue to manifest the same 
loyal attachment to the College. These gentlemen include 
Sir Frederick Bridge, the esteemed President, Dr. W ; 
Cummings, Sir George C. Martin, Sir Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, and Sir Charles V. Stanford, all being included 
in the list of Vice-Presidents. Of the many other good workers, 
Dr. C. Warwick Jordan, Dr. F. J. Sawyer, Dr, Harding and 
others have done marked service to the College in connection 
with the arrangements for the occupation of the new South 
Kensington home. The Archbishops and Metropolitan Bishop, 
together with the Lord Chief Justice, the Prime Minister, 
Lord Thring, together with influential lovers of the art, Sir 
William Houldsworth and Mr. J. W. Sidebotham, etc., have 
also given their influential support to the College to its great 
advantage. Curious to note, only two honorary secretaries 
have held office in the College, the founder, Richard Limpus, 
from 1864 to 1875, and the writer of these words, who took office 
in the year last named. Similarly, with the exception of a 
short period at the commencement of the history of the Royal 
College of Organists, only two honorary treasurers have been 
called upon to serve the College, Mr. M. E. Wesley and the 
present treasurer, Mr. John Norbury. The former of these 
two gentlemen rendered great service in bringing the College 
into a condition of financial security, and Mr. Norbury has 
still further strengthened the College in the same direction. 

The new home of the College was presented to the nation 
ty Sir Charles J. Freake in 1875. It was first occupied by the 

ational Training School for Music, under the principalship of 
Sir Arthur Sullivan and afterwards of Sir John Stainer. Sub- 
sequently this building became the Royal College of Music, 
under the directorship first of Sir George Grove and secondly 
of Sir C. Hubert H. _ oo The Royal College of Organists 
owes a debt of deep gratitude to Sir Hubert Parry, and the 
other authorities of the Royal College of Music, for resigning 
their charge of this eligible building, in order that the Royal 
Commission might graciously instal the Royal College of 
Organists in so desirable a home. The earnest hope of every 
member will be that the work of the institution will conse- 
quently increase in extent and in abiding usefulness, 


E. H. Turrm, 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


Tuere is a time to mourn and a time to dance, so saith the 
Preacher, but dancing nowadays goes on pretty well all the 
year round: in winter in the drawing- or ball-room, in 
summer in the open. An appropriate piece, therefore, for the 
present season is A Dance on the Lawn (Ein Tiinzchen auf 

iinem Rasen), No. 4 of a set of eight pieces by Mr. Arnold 
ey entitled ‘‘ Emblems of Summer.’”’ At the outset is 
heard graceful music in Landler tempo, and while the 
harmonic structure is quite simple, there are little art touches 
which delight the ear. A new section, in the key of the 
subdominant, uz poco piw mosso, is equally attractive, and, 
moreover, contrasts well with the principal theme, a brief 
allusion to which brings the pleasant piece to an end. 








Reviews of Hew Music and Hew 
Editions. 


———_ + 


Augener’s Edition of the Pianoforte Musie selected by the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
Royal College of Music for Local Examinations in Music, 
1904. Syllabus n:—School Examinations. 5 Vols., each 
net 1s. mdon : Augener & Co. 

Tue publication of the studies and pieces contained in the 

syllabus of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of 

Music and the Royal College of Music is always. eagerly 

awaited by the ever-increasing number of candidates who 

present themselves each year. The “ Elementary”? volume 

(Edition No. 5037) of Syllabus 8, School Examinations, con- 

tains as usual three lists—a, B, and c—each comprising two 

studies and two pieces. In the first we have exceedingly 
useful, and not dry, studies—one in a, by C. T. Brunner, and 
one in c, by A. Loeschhorn. Of the two pieces, one is the 

bright first movement of Clementi’s Sonatina in o, Op. 36, 

No. 1; the other, A. Strelezki’s graceful Minuet in ¥, Op. 220, 

No. 4. List 8 contains studies by Czerny and Bertini ; in the 

table of contents are given dates of birth of all the composers, 

and of death, with the four exceptions of those still living— 

Loeschhorn, Reinecke, Ernst Pauer, and Strelezki, by many 

years their junior; of Bertini we read that he died near 

Grenoble—a place, by the way, which last month was specially 

attracting the notice of the musical world. The pieces are a 

clever and interesting Allemande by Reinecke, and a lively 

hunting song by Gurlitt. List c gives studies by Lemoine and 

E. Pauer, and for pieces the first movement of the second of 

two sonatinas by Beethoven, and the flowing ‘‘Im Kahn” 

of Loeschhorn. The Lower Division (Edition No. 5038) con- 
tains the usual three lists (a, B,§c) of two studies and two 
pieces. The studies in list a are by Hermann Berens and 

Stephen Heller—the one for exercise of the fingers, the other 

attractive as regards rhythm and melody. The first piece is 

Mozart’s Fantasia in D minor, written in 1702; though short, it is 

remarkable for simplicity and beauty. The second is Carl 

Reinecke’s light, elegant Fandango in Fr, Op. 145, No. 5. Lists 

has studies by Bertini and Lemoine; the former is on broken 

chords interrupted with ing notes, the other is occupied 
with scale passages, those for the left hand, with two exceptions, 
being similar to the runs in the opening movement of 

Beethoven’s Sonata in a, Op. 2, No. 2. The first piece is 

Beethoven’s interesting Bagatelle in p, Op. 33, No. 6, the 

other, No. 9 of Cornelius Gurlitt’s pleasant ‘‘Bliithen und 

Knospen.’’ List c has broken chord and staccato studies by 

Czerny and Loeschhorn, a light melodious Rondino by David 

Schlesinger, and Xaver Scharwenka’s bright Scherzino in c, 

Op. 62, No. 10. The Higher Division again offers three 

lists. (a, Edition No. 5039; 3, Edition No, 5040; co, Edition 

No. 5041.) The first opens with a bold study in c minor, 

by Stephen Heller, and one in 8 flat by Cramer, the latter con- 

cerned with legato playing, in which Cramer, as pianist, excelled. 

The first impassioned movement of Mozart’s Sonata in a 

minor, and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lied ohne Worte,’’ Op. 62, No. 4, 

the two pieces, need no comment. List 8 gives a study by 
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Czerny in £, one of the favourites of the ‘‘ Vélocité”’ set, and 
a graceful one in A minor, entitled “‘ Impromptu,’’ by Heller. 
The first piece is Reinecke’s smooth, melodious love-song 
(Liebeslied), Op. 88, No. 8, the other F. Kirchner’s attractive 
** Menuet a la Reine, Op. 432. In List c we have the names 
of Loeschhorn and Cramer, the one offering fine practice in 
broken chords, the other in thirds for the right hand. 
The first piece is Beethoven’s humorous ‘“ Bagatelle” in o, 
Op. 33, No. 2, and the second, Walter Macfarren’s ‘‘ Album- 
leaf’’ in a, not included in the volume, but to be had in 
separate form only. The volumes of the Local Centre Exam- 
inations (Syllabus a) will be dealt with next month. 





Sia Chants Polonais de Chopin, transcrits pour le Piano par 
F. Liszt. Revus par O. Tuimerr. (Edition No. 5003 ; 
price, net, 1s, 6d.) London: Augener & 

Cxorrn’s mazurkas, nocturnes, waltzes—to name only the 

most popular—form part of the repertoire of every professional 

or amateur pianoforte player; but his seventeen Polish songs, 
even among vocalists, are by no means equally familiar. 

This, however, is not surprising, as only a few worthily 

represent the composer. With exception of “ Poland’s Dirge,” 

which would not well lend itself to transcription, Liszt seems 
to have selected the best. No. 1, ‘“‘Maiden’s Fancy,’’ has 


‘great charm and delicacy, and Liszt in his arrangement has 


taken care to preserve the spirit of the original. No. 2 sounds 
like a folk-song, the plaintive character of which seems to 
assort ill with the title ‘‘Spring’’; the words of the poem, 
however, probably justify the mood. No. 3, ‘‘The Ring,” 
is a fascinating little piece, and the ‘‘ Drinking Song’’ which 
follows is full of vivacity. No. 5 assumes the form of an 
expressive nocturne; while the last stormy number, ‘‘The 
Return,”’ brings the collection to an effective close. Liszt’s 
transcriptions are admirable, and, as regards difficulty, within 
the compass of all players of average capacity. They have 
been carefully seek by Mr. Thiimer. 





Suite pour Piano par Joacutmw Rarr, Op. 163. (Edition No. 
-6326 ; price, net, 2s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 


. AmonG composers of the second half of the nineteenth century 


Joachim Raff holds a prominent place, and some of his piano- 
forte music is highly attractive; yet of late little of it has been 
heard at recitals; some seasons ago, by the way, Pachmann used 
to play the earlier suite in & minor. The one under notice is 
in the key of G major. It opens with a Prelude, in which, 
although there is much of the spirit of Bach, its modernity 
would not be called in question. Then follows an Allemande, 
JSieramente ma maestoso. The music is, in fact, dignified, and, 
moreover, skilfully constructed, for canonic imitation prevails 
throughout : first, at the fifth, secondly, at the octave. In 
the middle section a broad theme brings contrast; later on 
there is a second intermezzo. The third movement is a 
Romance, which takes the form of a theme with variations. 
The former is simple, quaint, and expressive; the latter are 
interesting. No. 4, Menuet, opens with a particularly dainty 
theme, to which, after a vigorous passage, return is made in 
unexpected manner. The middle section consists of three 
parts: one a kind of musette, the second having a theme in 
minor of plaintive charm, the third being a repetition in 
shortened form of the musette. Next comes an expressive 
Fthapsodie in the key of c minor, and by way of finale, a 
lively, brilliant Gigwe. 





Morceaux Caractéristiques pour Piano par ALFRED Mistowsk1. 
(1, Mazurka- Valse ; 2, Intermezzo; and 3, Harlequin.) 
London; Augener & Co. 

In olden times it was rare for a piece of music to commence 


otherwise than with the tonic chord, a note thereof, or an 


upbeat leading directly thereto. In the Mazurka- Valse the 
key, however, is not determined until the sixteenth bar; the 
analysis of those sixteen bars according to the theories of a 
hundred years ago would indeed be a curiosity. The piece 
altogether is full of piquant harmonies. After the principal 





section in B minor comes a middle section commencing inthemajor 
key of the submediant of more cantabile character ; in rhythm, 
too, it displays variety, No. 2 is an Intermezzo. The 
opening , which on various degrees of the scale, and 
with varying interval, runs throughout the piece, gives to 
the refined music a questioning character. No. 3 bears the 
title Harlequin, which further is marked, and appropriately, 
con umore. The music is delightfully fresh and piquant. 
First of all there is the double signature, 2-4, 3-4, 
whereby are occasioned constant rhythmic surprises. Then there 
are unexpected modulations, while in the middle section a 
persistent phrase carries with it a genuine feeling of humour. 
A description of music gives very little idea of its effect, yet 
it may sometimes induce persons to look at it for themselves. 


Should they do so in the present instance, we think they will 


endorse our opinion that these three pieces are exceptionally 





Idylles, lére Série: Trois pieces caractéristiques pour le 
Piano, par ALFRED Torrt. Op. 41. (Edition No. 6452a; 
price, net, 1s. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 

Ture first of these three pieces is entitled Clair de Lune, i.e. 

‘‘Moonlight.’’ That name has been given, though ‘not by 

Beethoven himself, to his. sonata in c sharp minor, and the 

two compositions have in common a certain romantic character : 

they both have a flowing melody, though the one under notice 
is not so solemn and sad as that of Beethoven. It opens 
calmly, but there are impassioned moments, and others which 
indicate a frame of iad far from joyous. The semiquaver 

broken chords above the melody offer contrast, but not of a 

disturbing nature. The music is most refined and poetical. 

No. 2 is a Barcarole, and a very charming and original one. 

The introductory bars, based on the fundamental chord of the 

dominant, show at once that the composer has a way of his 

own. The theme has the usual barcarole swing: after a pause 
on the dominant comes an extension with effective modulation. 

The return to the opening section deserves note. Following a 

pause on the chord of z minor, tonic relative minor of the 

rincipal key, the sudden entry of the fourth inversion of the 

Sudenseatal dominant chord of G major, é.e. with & flat in 

the bass has a curious effect. - The recapitulation soon turns 

to a clever coda, which gradually softens down to pianissimo. 

The third piece, Du bon vieux temps (Ye olden times), assumes 

the form of a gavotte. In this respect, in the opening phrase, 

and again in the quaint cadence formula, ‘‘ ye olden times ”’ 
are certainly recalled; later on, however, there are figures, 
harmonies, and passage writing which are of distinctly late 
date. There is, however, enough quaintness to justify the 
title, and enough of modern effects to prevent the music being 

a mere imitation of old style. The piece is engaging, and, as 

is the case with the other two, well written for the instrument. 





Au Cabaret (Alla Mazurka Bohémienne), pour Piano par 

F. Krrcuner. Op. 967. London: Augener & Co. 
WE have here a lively piece. Mazurka rhythm in itself is 
exhilarating, while a certain freedom and boldness account for 
the ‘‘ Bohémienne’’ of the title. The music is in the key of 
A minor, and it is marked allegro con fuoco. The principal 
theme is heralded by a symphony of four bars based on its 
opening motive. A striking passage leading to a second and 
engaging theme serves also to foreshadow it. In due course 
the opening section returns, after which the transition passage 
just mentioned serves as coda, This attractive mazurka is 
not difficult to play. 





L’ Irrésistible, Galop de Bravoure pour le Piano par F. 
Epwarp Bacue. Revised, phrased and fingered by 
Georce Lanciey. London: Augener & Co. 

Or the music of Edward Bache we have had frequent occasion 

to speak. He had a fluent pen, and he could write light 

drawing-room or concert pieces, attractive, and at the same 
time refined. The Galop before us is exceedingly brilliant, 

and from many a detail one can see that it was written by a 

pianist: every passage lies, as it were, under the hand. 
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ARNOLD KRUG. 


A dance on the lawn. 
(Ein Tanzchen auf griinem Rasen) 


Op. 116, N° 4. 


ae Oe 


Im Landlertempo, duch bewegt. 


ae 
- 
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Un poco pit mosso. 
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There are some persons too serious minded to take interest 
in music of this kind, but they form a small minority of the 
public. Hitherto F. E. Bache’s music was edited by Miss 
Constance Bache, but her pen will no more be used in revising 
her brother’s music, for her always a labour of love. As 
recorded in last month’s issue, she, like her brother long before, 
has gone to her rest. This Galop has been carefully prepared 
for publication by Mr. G. Langley. 





Le Ruisseau, Valse-Etude pour le Piano par H. A. WoLten- 
waupT, Op. 25. (Edition No. 8482; price, net, 1s.) 
vised, phrased, and fingered by Gzorce LANGLEY. 
London: Augener & Co. 
‘Tue practice of broken chords is of the highest importance. In 
itself it may not be particularly entertaining, but earnest players 
anxious to improve cheerfully submit for the sake of the good 
they derive from it. There are, however, others who are not 
aware of this, and for such the étude under notice will be 
found extremely useful; for it appears under the form of a 
waltz. The music is bright and melodious. In the opening 
section the melody is hidden to a certain extent among the 
chords; but later on, when the key changes from 8 flat to 
E flat, it stands out prominently, and is not lost sight of again. 
As to the technical value of the piece, the name of Wollen- 
haupt is in itself sufficient. The fingering provided by Mr. 
Langley is excellent. 





Valse Sentimentale, Nocturne, Dawn, and LHvening, four 
pieces for pianoforte by J. Curve Forrester; Jn the 
Time of toses, Romance by ArtHur Perarson; and 
Three Album Leaves, by M. C. Extson. London: 
Charles Woolhouse. 

‘Tux Valse is light and expressive, and the writing showy but 
refined. There are some bold consecutive fifths in the middle, 
and again at the end of the piece. The old law forbidding 
them may have been too severe, but composers now seem too 
much disposed to disregard it altogether. The other three 
numbers are attractive. The Pearson Romance, with its 
flowing melody, has charm, though it cannot boast of marked 
individuality. The three Leaves (under one cover) are short, 
simple but tasteful. No. 2, though the rhythm of the opening 
section is scarcely of Polonaise character, is the best. 





Three Trios for Two Violins and Violoncello, composed by 
Husert Ries, Op. 24, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. (Edition Nos. 
10054a, 10054d, and 10054c ; price, net, 3s. each.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

Tue Ries family has long been connected with music. Johann 

Ries was appointed court trumpeter to the Elector of Cologne 

at Bonn in 1747. Franz, the son, who was in the Elector’s 

band, taught the violin to the boy Beethoven. Later on his 
son Ferdinand became the great composer’s pupil, and 
finally his biographer; while the youngest son, Hubert, 
who studied under Spohr, composed the trios under notice. 
The first Trio in the key of c major has for its opening move- 
ment an Allegro moderato. ‘Lhe principal theme, though 
simple, is not lacking in character, and it is interesting to 
notice that the first phrase consists of the simple tonic chord 
and scale of the key, a plan so often adopted by Beethoven; 
again, the contrast between the principal and secondary themes 
reminds one of that eomposer: the one commences with ascend- 
ing, the other with descending, notes. In the development 
both themes are worked, and there are some effective points 
of imitation. A brisk scherzo follows, and we cannot help 
remarking again on the scale formation of the theme; the 
delicate trio is clever and original. The remaining movements 
consist of a smooth, melodious Andante, and a merry Alle- 
gretto. The second work is in the key of ¢ major. The Allegro 

‘Is based on two taking themes, of both of which use is made 

in the development. The middle movement presents a charm- 

ing Rhenish folk-song, with three neat and easy variations, 

‘one of which is in minor. The finale, bright and bustling, 

recalls Haydn in one of his merry moods. In ‘[rio No. 3, the 

first movement, Allegro moderato in ¥, opens with a crisp 
pleasing theme, followed by a soft one in the orthodox 
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dominant key. The second violin and ’cello have subordinate 
parts in the exposition section, but in the short development 
all three take equal share. The second movement is a dainty 
Intermezzo, full of simple, yet most refined melody, the 
principal and middle sections being in p minor and p — 
respectively. The little piece ends with a charming " 
for the most part on a tonic pedal. The finale is lively and 
tuneful. The first violin part in all these trios is conveniently 
printed with the other two parts below it, but in smaller type, 
the player as leader thus having the complete score before him. 





How Can I Love? Words by Cuirton Brinenam, music by 
Anceto Mascueroni. London: Augener & Co. 

In this song, written for tenor or soprano, the smooth melody 
cannot fail to please a vocalist, and it is much enhanced by 
an accompaniment which shows skill, and, at the same time, 
marked discretion. The easy, fluent style of the composer is 
somewhat misleading: it seems as if one could sit down and 
write off page after page of music of a similar kind, as if the 
melody would come of itself without thought or effort. We 
would advise those persons who are of such opinion only 
to try, and unless they have the gift of melody, the outcome 
will be a series of phrases without character, without charm. 





O Bid me Love. Words by Kare A. Srpson, music by 
G. Kennepy Curystie. , rr we Augener & Co. 

Love ballads are often commonplace, and the attempt to 
express ardent passion results in an accompaniment of re- 
peated, for the most part, triplet quavers, piling up the effect 
until there comes some high note by way of close. Heré we 
have a song for baritone in which passion is kept within due 
restraint. The vocal part is expressive, and it is supported 
by a pianoforte accompaniment, noticeable for its refined and 
effective harmonies. The broad concluding phrase is followed 
by a soft symphony in which the plaintive minor thirteenth 
or sixth depicts anxiety of mind: the lover evidently fears lest 
his suit, in spite of its earnestness, may be rejected. 





Perinna. Words by Herrick, music by B. Hate WortHam. 
London: Augener & Co. 

Tue first bar of the opening symphony of this song seems to 
herald a chromatic style of music, but the e flat is merely a 
note of the fundamental tonic chord. Though here and 
there some genuine chromatic notes are to be found, the 
music on the whole is diatonic, and it is dainty and grateful 
to the vocalist. The pianoforte accompaniment. shows taste, 
and there is pleasing rhythmic variety. The song is, in fact, 
a pleasant setting of Herrick’s poem. 








Musical Wotes 


——_wooo—— 


HOME. 

London.—The King, we are happy to learn, has decided 
not to dismiss his private band, and notice to that effect has 
been sent to the members.—The Moody-Manners Opera Com- 
pany commenced its autumn. season of five weeks at Covent 
Garden on Monday, August 24th, with Gounod’s “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.’”»—The ninth series of Promenade Concerts under 
the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood opened at Queen’s Hall on 
Saturday evening, the 22nd ult., and the prospectus shows that 
a special feature will be made of British music.—Mr. Wood 
will visit New York at the close of the year to conduct three 
concerts to be given by the Philharmonic Society of that city 
on January 8th, 9th, and 10th, 1904.—Mr. A. 8. Millar, 
organist of Esher Church, has been appointed deputy organist 
of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s.—Mr. Goscombe John’s 
statue of Sir A. Sullivan on the Embankment, opposite to the 
Savoy Theatre, where the composer gained so many laurels, 
was unveiled last month by the Princess Louise.—Madame 
Amy Sherwin will take part in the international concert to be 
given at Berlin during the festivities connected with the 
unveiling of the Richard Wagner monument on October lst.— 
The centenary of the birth of Berlioz will be celebrated on the 
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very day, December 11th, by a concert at the Queen’s Hall 
under the direction of Richard Strauss, the whole programme 
being, of course, devoted to the works of the French master.— 
Mr. Hugo Gorlitz informs us that there is not the slightest 
foundation for the report that Hegediis, the Hungarian 
violinist, has committed suicide. He will give his first recital 
in London on November 26th.—The Saturday and Monday 
Popular Concerts, under the direction of Professor Kruse, 
commence on October 24th, and the season ends on March 
28th, 1904. The Kruse and Grimson Quartet parties will 
appear during the season; also Miss Marie Hall and Mr. 
eermann.—Shakespere’s ‘‘ Richard II.’’ will be produced by 
Mr. Beerbohm-Tree at His Majesty’s Theatre on Thursday, 
September 10th, with incidental music by Mr. Percy Pitt. 

Llanelly.—The National Eisteddfod held here last month 
was an unqualified success. It is impossibleyet to say how 
much was cleared, but although the expenses reached £4,500, 
much more money was taken, and from a musical stand- 
point, Mr. R. C. Jenkins, one of the adjudicators, said that 
a record had been created, the standard of the competitions being 
higher than at any previous Eisteddfod. The competitions 
were keenly contested, and owing to their number only a few 
of the results can be given. Miss Adelina George, of Tredegar, 
won the pianoforte prize with Chopin’s Scherzo, No. 2. 
The solo chosen for baritones was ‘‘ Even bravest heart may 
swell’’. (Gounod’s ‘‘Faust’’). There were 47 competitors ; 
the successful candidate being Mr. Lewis James, of Ponty- 
cymmer, who, the adjudicator remarked, had a very fine 
voice. For the violin piece, Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
only one competitor came forward, Mr. W. Roberts, of 
Morriston, who, however, only gave a fair rendering. He 
was awarded the prize. The vocal quartet prize was won 
by Miss Maude Waite (Bristol), Miss Maggie Lewis (Cardiff), 
and Messrs. Dan Thomas and Lewis James (Pontycymmer). The 
prize for the best original song composed for a contralto voice 
did not succeed in attracting any works of exceptional merit. 
The mezzo soprano solo prize was won by Miss edith Evans, 
well known in Bristol. There were 32 other competitors. 
Master T. Wise, of Llanelly, won the ’cello solo prize. Miss 
Waite (Bristol), and Miss Lewis (Cardiff), were again success- 
ful in the soprano and alto duet. On the second day of the 
Eisteddfod, Miss Edith Evans (Bristol) won the soprano solo 
prize. The first choral prize was taken by the Dowlais choir 
after a splendid and exciting contest. Enjoyable concerts 
were held at the end of each day’s contests, and were largely 
attended. It was decided to hold the 1905 Eisteddfod at 
Mountain Ash. The Mayor of Carnarvon attended as a 
deputation to give notice that his town would put in a claim 
for the 1906 gathering. 

Minehead, near Taunton.—An organ recital was given in 
the parish church by Mr. H. T. Gilberthorpe before the 
Festival Service, July 22nd. The programme included 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Cornelius’? March and Wagner’s Minster 
Scene; also two movements by British composers: Canzona 
by Wolstenholme and Tempo di Minuetto by E. Cutler, and a 

iece, Rondo Caprice, by the American composer, Dudley 
uck. 

Sheffield.—Mr. Samuel Suckley, who has been conductor 
of the Choral Union for the last nineteen years, has retired 
from that post, but his successor has not yet been appointed. 
It is understood, however, that the committee are in corre- 
spondence with a gentleman who will probably accept the post, 
and who, there is every reason to hope, will maintain the high 
standard of efficiency for which the Union has always had a 
reputation.—The Sheffield Orchestra, which was formed 
several years ago under the conductorship of Dr. Coward, but 
which was dormant all last season, is to be revived. Dr. 
Coward will resume the duties of conductor, and one concert at 
least will be given during the forthcoming season. It is also 
suggested that the orchestra should join with some of the local 
choral societies in the performance of the works of modern 


composers. Such a combination would undoubtedly be desir- 
able.—A movement is on foot for the formation of a musical 
club, to bring about a closer social intercourse between pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians and also for the promotion of 
concerts of high artistic merit, There is ample scope in the 





city for such a club, and if worked on the right lines it should 
prove a boon to musicians and an aid to musical life here. 
Announcements of arrangements for next season are as yet few 
and far between. The Amateur Musical Society, under Herr 
Schéllhammer, has chosen Dvordk’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater ’’ for per- 
formance at its first concert, and visits by the Carl Resa and 
Savoy Opera Companies to the Lyceum Theatre should not be 
without interest. 

Dublin.—Their Majesties the King and Queen were most 
enthusiastically received in Ireland. Their visit will be pro- 
ductive of much permanent good.—Many music lovers were 
sorry not to have heard the excellent band of the Irish Guards 
in a set programme.—Sousa and his band were with us again 
on July 20th. It is a pity that such good instrumentalists 
should spend so much time in playing trashy music.—Miss 
Maud Powell (solo violinist) gave much pleasure by her 
rendering of Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigeunerweisen,’’ but a wind band is. 
not at all suitable to accompany a violin. The trombone in 
the hands of Mr. Arthur Pryor sounds, indeed, like a rich 
voice. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—The festivities in connection with the Richard 
Wagner monument will commence on Wednesday, September 
30, with a gala reception by the festival committee at, the 
Reichstag Palace. On the following day there will be the 
solemn function of the unveiling of the monument in presence of 
the Emperor, and in the evening a grand banquet at the Winter- 
garten, with toasts, — and a distribution of commemor-. 
ative medals among the guests and the artists who take part in 
the festival music. On the Friday three historical concerts will 
be given; the first under the direction of Felix Weingartner, 
the second under that of Riedel, and the third under that of 
Nikisch ; the programmes will include the choral symphony, 
Brahms’s c minor symphony, Berlioz’s ‘‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique,’? and Wagner’s ‘‘Liebesmahl der Apostel.’”? On 
Saturday there will be a gala performance at the Opera of 
‘Die Meistersinger,’’ with Richard Strauss as conductor. On. 
Sunday morning there will be a sacred concert at the Akademie, 
and in the evening a grand international concert under the: 
direction of Chevillard, Toscanini, Winogradsky, Serge 
Taneiew, Raoul Mader, Moritz Moszkowski, ete. On Monday 
morning there will be a farewell breakfast, and in the evening 
a grand Le age féte.—A musical congress is to be held in con- 
nection with the Wagner celebration, but, somewhat unfortun- 
ately, many prominent musicians (Drs. Max Friedlander, 
F. X. Haberl, J. Joachim, H. Kretzschmar, A. Kopfermann, 
C. Krebs, W. Nagel, A. Sandberger, etc., etc.) have signed a 
declaration that the time selected for such congress is. 
inopportune. At present, however, invitations have been 
accepted to the number of 780.—A ‘‘ Central Verband deutscher 
Tonktinstler and Tonkiinstler-Vereine’’ has been founded 
with about 1,100 members; the headquarters will be in this 
city. —Giordano’s ‘‘ Fedora’’ and Zeller’s posthumous operetta, 
‘¢ Der Kellermeister,’’ were both performed here for the first 
time on August Ist. 

Bonn.—During the forthcoming season Albert Pfeiffer will 
give twelve or thirteen vocal recitals in the Beethovenhalle to- 
illustrate the history of the art-song. The programmes will 
contain specimens from Mozart to Strauss, special attention 
being paid to the ballads of Léwe and Pliiddemann. The: 
distinguished vocalists Messchaert, Ludwig Hess, Alexander 
Heinemann, Johanna Dietz, Lula Mysz-Gmeiner, have promised 
to take part in the interesting and instructive undertaking. 
Special programmes will be prepared, for which Herr Pfeiffer 
has secured the services of many well-known writers. The 
series commences on September 15th. 

Cologne.— Waldemar v. Baussnern has been appointed by 
General Music Director Fritz Steinbach professor of com- 
position, instrumentation, and playing from score at the 
Cologne Conservatorium, in place of Professor Kleffel, who is 
leaving the institution. He will ulso act as Steinbach’s repre- 
sentative in the direction of the Conservatorium. In con- 
sequence of this appointment he has declined the post of 
conductor of the Wiesbaden Caecilien-Verein, which had been 
offered to him. It may be added that von Baussnern has just: 
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written a three-act opera entitled ‘‘ Der Bundschuh,’’ poem by 
Otto Erler, the subject of which is the peasants’ revolution in 
South Germany im the year 1525. 

Dessau.—The memorial stone by the sculptor Semper, a 
native of this city, was to have been placed over the grave of 
the composer and conductor August Klughardt on the first 
anniversary of his death. As, however, many of the members 
of the court chapel and of the court opera were absent owing to 
summer engagements, the ceremony has been postponed until 
September. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—The Hoch Conservatorium gave two 
concerts to celebrate the 25th anniversary of its foundation ; 
former pupils, and among them Professor Messchaert, took 
part in them. The report of, the institution for 1902-3 gives 
the number of pupils as 257: from Frankfort, 111, and from 
other German towns, 79; England, 25; Switzerland, 19; 
Holland, 8; Austria, 2; Russia, 2; Sweden and Norway, 2; 
America, 5; and one from each of the following countries: 
Belgium, Italy, France, and India.—A cycle of Wagner’s 
works (from ‘‘ Rienzi” to ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung’’) will be given 
here between the commencement of the current month and the 
middle of October. 

Halle a/S.— On the 28th of June the Robert Franz monu- 
ment, erected on the old promenade near the Stadttheater, was 
unveiled, The members of the Halle “Society of Teachers of 
Singing,” of the. “ Liedertafel,’’ and of the choral society 
‘Sang und Klang,’’ sang Franz’s version of the ‘‘ Hallelujah ” 
chorus from the ‘‘ Messiah,” under the direction of the royal 
music director Reubke, Franz’s successor. The festival speech 
was delivered by Dr. Conrad. 

Heidelberg.—The programme of the festival (October 24-26) 
mentioned in our last issue will include:—Bruckner’s 9th 
symphony, Max Schillings’s ‘‘Hexenlied” (melodrama), 
Strauss’s ‘‘'l'aillefer” ballad for soli, chorus, and orchestra, 
to be given under the composer's direction, and Philipp 
Wolfrum’s Festival Music for the jubilee of the university. 

Leipzig.—On the 16th of July the University Choral 
Society gave its summer concert, and with success, under the 
direction of Heinrich Zéllner. The programme included four 
works for male chorus and orchestra by Schubert, Rubinstein, 
and Kirchl, three canons by Schumann and Reinecke, and 
various songs. ‘The solo vocalists were Fri. Gerhardt and 
Herr Pinks.—The record of opera performances at the New 
Theatre for the month of June is a good one and most varied : 
‘*Lohengrin,’’ ‘‘ Undine,’ ‘‘ Mikado,” ‘‘ Siegfried,” ‘‘ Das 
goldene Kreuz,’’ ‘‘ Wildschiitz,’’ ‘‘ Martha,’’ ‘ Trovatore,’’ 
‘‘Fra Diavolo,’’ ‘‘ Glockchen des Eremiten,”’ ‘‘ Hans Heiling,”’ 
‘‘Traviata,’’ ‘‘Trompeter,”’ ‘‘ Hollinder,’’ ‘‘ Meistersinger,’’ 
‘“‘ Barbier,” ‘‘Tannhiiuser,” ‘Merry Wives,” ‘* Waffen- 
schmied,” ‘*The Bartered Bride,” ‘‘Joseph in Egypt,” 
‘¢ Gétterdiimmerung,”’ and “ Mignon.”’ 

Libeck.—The seventh yearly report of the Verein der 
Musikfreunde has been published. The number of members 
is 983, against 935 in the previous year. The concerts were 
under the direction of capellmeister Ugo Afferni, excepting for 
three of the popular concerts, when Havemann took his an, 
and for the sixth symphony concert, which was given under the 
direction of Professor Nikisch. Thirty popular and eighty 
symphony concerts were given, and in addition a free concert 
for the folk schools, and one for the benefit of the musicians’ 
— fund. Concert life in this city seems to be in a 

ourishing condition. 

Wirzburg.—The 28th yearly report of the Royal School 
of Music has been published. There were in all 921 pupils; 
412 lessons were given every week by nineteen teachers. The 
State offered 600 marks for able pupils unable to pay the fees, 
and from other sources a sum of 750 marks was available for 
a similar purpose. The year commenced on September 18, 
1902, and the fresh year will begin on September 18, 1903. 

_ Zittau.—On September 29th the 150th anniversary of the 
birth of J. G. Schicht will be commemorated by a performance 
of his oratorio ‘‘ Das Ende des Gerechten,” and by other of 
his compositions. In 1785 he succeeded J. A. Hiller as con- 
ductor of the Gewandhaus Concerts, and in 1810 Miiller as 
cantor of St. Thomas’s, Leipzig. 

Vienna.—The ‘‘ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde”’ has fixed the 
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dates of the four concérts which it will give during the forth- 
coming winter: December 13th and January 30th, February 
28th and March 30th, 1904. The programmes will include. 
Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis, two Bach cantatas, choruses @ 
cappella by Brahms, and by way of novelty Joseph Reiter’s. 
** Requiem.”” An extra concert will be given on November 
18th to commemorate the 100th anniversary of Berlioz’s birth 
by a performance of his ‘‘ Faust.”’ 

Graz.—A Hugo Wolf festival is to held here next year. 
The opera ‘‘ Der Corregidor,” which has already been heard 
here—in fact, Graz oF Prague are the only cities in which 
it has been given besides Mannheim, where it was produced in. 
1896—will be performed, and in addition there will be a Lieder 
recital and a concert devoted to choruses, and to the Manuel- 
Venegas fragment. ’ 

Prague.—An interesting series of twelve operas by 
Czechian composers is being given in the native lan- 
gu at the national theatre. Books are issued 
with the original texts and translations into French, English, 
and Russian. Smetana will be represented by no fewer than 
seven works ; Dvorak by two ({‘‘ Russalka’’ and ‘‘ Die heilige 
Ludmilla”); Kovarovie by two, and Nedbal by one. 

Paris.—M. Alexandre Guilmant, the eminent French 
organist, gives me summer a series of recitals at the 
Trocadéro ‘ e one this year has just been brought to 
a successful close ; the ag er included works by German, 
French, English, Belgian, Flemish, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish 
composers.—A funeral service was = magna in Notre Dame in 
memory of Pope Leo XIII. M. Widor presided at the organ, 
and, according to Le Ménestrel, he played music by the two. 
sturdy Lutheran composers, Bach and Handel.—Mozart’s 
‘Enlévement au Serail” and M. Vincent d’ Indy’s “L’Etranger” 
are in preparation at the Opéra, and will both be performed. 
on the same evenings.—There is to be a season of opera at the 
Théatre de la Gaité, which has been renovated, from October 
15th to January 30th. It will be under the direction of 
Messieurs Isola, who have engaged Luigini as conductor. The: 
orchestra will consist of 100 members, the chorus of 120, and 
the ballet of 80. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer.—-Gustave Charpentier’s ‘‘ Louise ’’ was. 
successfully performed last month at the Casino here. The 
interpreters were Mlle. Torrés, and MM. Galand and Béguin ; 
the orchestra was under the able direction of M. Coste. 

Céte-Saint-André.—A concert was given here, the birth- 
place of Berlioz, towards the funds for the festival which was to- 
be given on the 23rd of August. The museum, which is to be 
established in the birth-house itself, will contain, among other 
things, an unpublished manuscript by Berlioz, written by him 
at the age of seventeen, and twenty-five romances with guitar 
accompaniment. 

Milan.—The following works are announced for the 
forthcoming season: ‘‘ Rheingold,’’ ‘‘ Rigoletto,’’ Massenet’s 
‘‘ Grisélidis,’’ ‘‘ Freischiitz,’’ ‘‘ Faust,”’ ‘‘ Germania,” Umberto 
Giordano’s new opera ‘‘Siberia,”’ and an eighth, but whether: 
‘‘Lakmé,”’ ‘‘ Les ‘Troyens,’’ or Halévy and Bizet’s ‘‘ Noé”’ is 
not quite settled. —M: i is to conduct twelve performances. 
of his ‘‘ Iris’’ at the Dal Verme theatre. ° 

Odessa.—During the season concerts were given by 
the Quartet of the Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz from St. 
Petersburg (quartets by Tschaikowsky and Grieg, and 
Arensky’s piano quintet with the composer as pianist). The 
Imperial Musical Society gave two concerts, one under the: 
direction of Ssafonoff from Moscow, the other under Wino- 
gradsky from Kieff. The Leipzig Quartet (Berber, Heyde, 
Sebald, and Klengel) obtained great success, <—ew Berber, 
in Tartini’s famous sonata, and Klengel in a Haydn concerto. 
At the chamber concerts of the Musical Society quartets by 
classical and modern composers, also Glasounoff’s quintet in 
a, Op. 39, were performed; the interpreters, local artists, 
were Fiedeman, Stupka, Permann, Wulffius, with Werthson for 
the second ’cello in the quintet. D’Albert, Kubelik, Hofmann, 
Burmester, and Max — also gave — —- 
Brodsky’s Quartet was to have appeared, but was prevented ; 
Brodsky himself, however, came, and took part in ensemble 
music with the quartet players mentioned above. 

Rio Janeiro.—Henry Oswald has just been named director 
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of the Conservatoire of this city. He is favourably known in 
Europe both as pianist and composer; two or three seasons 
ago 4 gave a series of recitals at Paris. 

Santiago.—The pianoforte concerto of Massenet was re- 
cently performed at the ‘‘ Beethoven Society ’’ here in a some- 
what curious manner. The first movement was interpreted by 
Sefior Ricardo Se; the second by Seforita Marzia Pepa 
Boudet, and the third by Delia Hechavaria, all three pupils of 
Professor Salcedo, and they were all highly successful. 


OBITUARY, 

Emu Desseavx, director of the Paris Odéon, conjointly 
with Emile Marck.—Féirx Mackakr, formerly music publisher, 
who introduced into France Tschaikowsky’s works; aged 66. 
—Gruserre Manrcuisco, pianist, at Turin; aged 72.—E. 
Rappotnt, violinist; aged 64.—Ernesto Zenocuio, teacher of 
the violin at Lisbon; aged 24.— Hern-ApEton, formerly 
Intendant of the Court Theatre, Wiesbaden ; aged 81.—Minna 
Nantz, member of the Dresden Opera; aged 60.—JosEF 
Cuanpon, bass singer at the Cologne opera up to 1900.— 
Rostxz Srexz, at one time a famous opera singer, born at Paris, 
1815; created Léonore in Donizetti’s ‘ Favorita.’’— 
Frrepricn ScHarrner, song composer, one of the founders of 
the Society for Modern Music at Munich; died at Neu-Pasing.— 
Frrepricu Kinzg1, court opera tenor singer, Darmstadt, sang 
title-réle in Gounod’s ‘‘ Faust’? at first production of that opera 
in Germany (Darmstadt, Feb. 10th, 1861); aged nearly 80.— 
Mrxna Corresg, vocalist, formerly at the Berlin opera; aged 
31 (died through blood-poisoning).—THEopor Tone, 
‘composer, and former editor of the Deutsche Militar-Musiker- 
Zeitung ; aged 69.—Paut Weuts, director of a music-school 
at Vienna ; aged 40.—Nora Bereu, pianist; died at Antwerp. 
—Erpmann Ripicer, until recently a member of the Dresden 
Hofcapelle.—Orro Tavsert, born at Naumburg a/S. in 1833, 
royal music director of the Torgau Gymnasium, where he had 
taught from 1863-1900.—L&ton ScuiEsincer, grandson of 
Johann Strauss, acting editor of Le Ménestrel; aged 41.— 
Carvin L. Weser, piano manufacturer, New York; aged 39. 
—Epwin D. Puetps, piano manufacturer, Brooklyn, U.S.— 
Dr. Jacos, at Ratisbon, at an advanced age ; author of ‘“ Die 
Kunst im Dienste der Kirche.’’—Josepuine Hurer Prriicuopy, 
ew founder of the Old Mobile Musical Association, died 
-at Mobile, Ala. ; aged 69.—Pierre A. Rivarps, vocal teacher, 
New York, born in France; aged 75. 
violinist, at New York; aged 75. 





Bruno WoLLENHAUPT, 








URLITT, CORNELIUS. 
Popular Pianoforte Tutor. 


The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, The 
Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor, Exercises in Double Notes, 
Scale Exercises in G major, E minor, F major and p minor, 27 
Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and p minor, Grace 
Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor scales, 
15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 


80 Folio pages. 

A.—Edition with English Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
B.—Edition with Continental Fingering. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 


* Is of recognised utility.”— The Times. 

“ The ‘ Popular Pianoforte Tutor,’ revised, partly arranged and fingered 
‘by Cornelius Gurlitt, is a thoroughly reliable volume. In fact, it is not easy 
‘to see how anyone can be genuinely in need of a better book ‘consisting of 
the elements of music,’”"—Mvusical Standard, February 11th, 1899. 

**Gurlitt’s ‘Popular Pianoforte Tutor’ needs no recommendation thus 
late in the day, but it is to be mentioned because, to make it universally 

ptable, it is published in two editions, one with Continental, and the 
other with English, fingering, so that it may justly be now said to fulfil 





every requirement.” —Musica/ News, February 4th, 1899. 


‘* The Instructor under consideration stands out prominently through the 
¢horoughness and all-round excellence of its teaching.”—Musical Opinion, 
March, 1899. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





IDE-LIGHTS ON HARMONY. 
By LOUIS B. PROUT. 
I. The Tonal Aspect of Harmony. 
II, The Philosophical Side of some Laws of Harmony. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10,106. Crown 8vo. Paper covers, net, 2s, 


“Tn fact, a real earnest student who is nga trying to learn something 
ood will find aé27 he wants to know of the subject in this delightful little 
fook."—Musical Standard, July 12th, 1902. 


By the same Author: 
ARMONIC ANALYSIS. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9181. Crown 8vo, Paper Covers, net, 2s, 


‘* Even the most advanced student of harmony and composition 
will find in Mr. L. B. Prout’s little work much that is absolutely new. . . 
The world of art is much indebted to Mr. L. B, Prout for the publication of 
his thoughtfully written little volume.” —Monthly Musical Record, 


IME, RHYTHM, AND EXPRESSION. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 10,107. Crown 8vo. 
Paper covers, net, 6d. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
Also 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





> 


AMILTON HARTY’S Romance and Scherzo, 


for Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Op. 8. 
(Prize Feis Ceoil (Irish Musical Festival] 1903.) 
Augener’s Edition No. 5553. Price, net, 2s. 

‘“‘ The Romance, being smoothly written, brings out the best qualities of 
the violoncello, whilst the Scherzo contains some spiccato passages easy 
of performance, being written as much as possible on one string.” —7he 
Musical News, July 11th, 1903. 

“ A clever composition ; the R is full of character, and the lively 
Scherzo, which is in the form of a moto perpetuo, makes a good concert 
piece.” — The Strad, July, 1903. 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
Also 22, Newgate Street, E 








IR A. C. MACKENZIE’S LARGHETTO 


and Allegretto, for Violoncello with Orchestra. Op. ro. 


s. da. 

Full Score (Augener’s Edition No, 77184)... o Pe «- net 5 — 

Orchestral Parts (Augener’s Edition No. 77184) a ws -. met7 6 
Violoncello, with Pianoforte Accompaniment (Augener’s Edition 

No. 7718c) <e és oe oe oe <e ne -. nets — 


es May be heartily recommended to violoncellists in search of 


anew drawing-room piece. It is full of effective solo passages, and conceived 
in the now popular Hungarian style.” —Musical News, August 1, 1903. 
‘Refined and effective.”"—Daily Telegraph, July 11, 1903. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 6, New Burlington 
Street, W.; also 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





‘* A real boon to choirs.” —/usical Opinion. 


THE CHURCH CHOIR BOOK 


RESPONSES, LITANY, KYRIES, 
DOXOLOGIES, FINAL AMENS, and VESPER 
HYMNS. 

In addition to standard items of Church Music and specially written 
contributions by Dr. G. J. Bennett, Otto Goldschmidt, Dr. Haydn 
Keeton, J. H. Maunder, T. Tertius Noble, Dr. Varley Roberts, and 
others, the ‘‘Church Choir Book” contains Ongae Accompaniments to 
the Lord’s Prayer and Creeds, and 12 pages MS. music paper, thus 

forming a ‘‘ very useful and comprehensive Choral Service Book.”’ 
Price 1s. 6d. (In Boards, 2s.) 


The Vesper Hymns have been reprinted. Price 3d. Music by Sterndale 
Bennett, Otto Goldschmidt, Rev. F. Ballard, Chas. S. Craddock, Walter 
G. Harris, Herbert C. Morris, and Rev. F. M,. Yglesias. 


London: NOVELLO & CO., Ltd., 1, Berners Street, W. 
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AUGENEBR’S HDITION 


OF THE 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music 


LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1904. 


English Engraving and Printing uniform with the Volumes of Examination Music published by Messrs. Augener for 1891-1903. 


THE FOLLOWING WoRKS MAY BE CONSULTED FOR EXAMINATION IN THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC— 


Prof, NIECKS, ‘‘ Introduction to the Elements of Music,’’ Augener’s Edition No. g180a, bound, net 1/-. 

Prof. F. PETERSON’S ‘‘CATECHISM OF MUSIC,” Augener’s Edition No. 10103, bound, net 2/-. 

Prof. EBENEZER PROUT’S ‘** HARMONY, its Theory and Practice,” Augener’s Edition No. 9182, bound, net 5/-. 
Prof, EBENEZER PROUT’S **COUNTERPOINT, Strict and Free,’’ Augener’s Edition No. 9183, bound, net 5/-. 


PIANOFORTE SCALES, etc.—‘‘ Complete Scales, Chords and Arpeggios,’”’ Augener’s Edition No. 


I, net 2/-. 


PREPARATORY EXERCISES—A. SCHMITT, ‘ Preparatory Exercises,” Augener’s Edition No. 6388, net 6d. 








A—LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS. | 





B-SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 





INTERMEDIATE GRADE. 
(FORMERLY JUNIOR GRADE.) 
LIST A. 
Augener’s Edition No. 5031, net 1s. 
Studies:—Bach, Invention in 3 parts. No. 8in Fr. (Augener 8019.) 
Pauer, inc. No. 8 of 24 Studies, (Augener 8326.) 
Heller, Op. 47, No. 18, in B (Augener 6187.) 
Pieces: — Hummel, Sonata in £ flat. Op. 13. First Movement. 
Schumann, Canon in B minor trom Sonata, Op, 118, No. 2. 
(Augener, 8434) 
Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte, inc. Op. 62, No.1. (No. 25 
of Augener’s 6228.) 
ee LR LIST K, 
Augener’s Edition No. 5032, net 1s. 
Studies:—Bach, Invention in 3 parts, No. 12in a. (Augener 8019.) 
Steibelt, inG. Op. 78, No. 10. 
Bennett, in p flat. Op. 33, No. 25. (Augener 6032.) 
Pieces ; —- Beethoven, Minuet in B flat from Sonata. Op. 22. 
Goetz, Sonatina in Fr. Last Movement. (Augener 61392.) 
Chopin, Mazurkainc. Op. 33, No. 3. (Augener 6092.) 


LIST C. . 
Augener’s Edition No. 5033, net 1s. 
Studies:—Handel, Allegro inG minor, Third movement of Suite No. 7. 
Cramer, in D. No. 19. (Augener 8106a.) 
Mayer,inc. Op. 168, No. 3. 
Pieces : — Mozart, Sonata in B flat. First movement, (Peters 486, No. 4.) 
Scarlatti, Sonata inc. (No. 11 of Augener’s 8379.) 
— ew Chant sans paroles. Op. 40, No. 6. (Augener 
460.) 











ADVANCED GRADE. 
(FORMERLY SENIOR GRADE.) 
LIST A. 

Augener’s Edition No. 5034, net 1s. 

Studies :—Bach, Prelude (only) in F minor. No. 12. Book I. (Peters za.) 
Czerny, in p flat. Op. 299, No. 39. 

Mayer, in a minor. Op. 168, No. 18. 

Pieces : — Beethoven, Rondo (Finale) from Sonata in p, Op. 10, No. 3. 
Chopin, Nocturne in a flat. Op. 32, No. 2. (Augener 6094.) 
Mendelssohn, “Lied ohne Worte,” in &. Op. 67, No. 6. (No. 

36 of Augener’s 6228.) 





Studies:—Moscheles, in p minor. Op. 70, No. 6. (Augem@r 62454.) 
Walter Macfarren, in A. No. 10 of 12 Studies, First set, 
* Not included in this volume and to be had in 
separate form only. 
Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 196, No. 7. (Augener 656r.) 
Pieces : — Bach, Italian Concerto. First Movement. 
Schumann, Romance in F sharp, Op. 28, No. 2. 
Rheinberger, “‘ Die Jagd.” Op. 5, No.1. (Augener 6356.) 


LIST B. 
Augener’s Edition No. 5035, net 1s. 





Augener’s Edition No. 5036, net 1s. 
Studies :—Bach, Fugue inc. No.1 of Book II. (Peters 14.) 
Clementi, in F. No. 2 of Gradus. (Peters 1474; Augener 


80954.) 
Cramer, inc. No. 78 (Peters 184¢@; Augener 8106d.) 
Pieces : — Hummel, Scherzo in p minor, from Sonata, Op. 106. 
Heller, Improvisata inc minor, Op. 16, No. 20. (Augener 6190.) 
Chopin, Impromptu in‘a flat. Op. 29. (Augener 8072.) 


ELEMENTARY. 
A. Schmitt's Preparatory Exercises, as far as No. 20. 
(Augener 6388.) 
Augener’s Edition No. 5037, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Studies:—Brunner, inc. Op. 23, No. 7. 
Loeschhorn, inc. Op. 192, No. 22. (Augener 6552.) 
Pieces : —Clementi, Sonatina inc. Op. 36, No. « First Movement: 
Augener 8091.) . 
Strelezki, Minuet in F. Op. 220, No. 4, 
LIST B. 
Studies:—Czerny, inc. Op. 849, No. 3. 
Bertini, inc. Op. 100, No. 4. (Augener 6082 ) 
Pieces : ~Reinecke, Allemande in F. dp. 228, No. 7. (Augener 8356.) 
urlitt, Hunting Song. Op. 101, No. 19. (Augener 8248.) 
LIST C, 
Studies:—Lemoine, in Fr. Op. 37, No. 20. (Augener 6218.) 
Pauer, inc. No. 3 of 24 Studies. (Augener 8326.) 
Pieces :— Beethoven, No. 2, in, of 2 Sonatinas. First Movement. 
schhorn, “‘Im Kahn.” Op. 96, No. 4. (Augener 82282.) 


LOWER DIVISION, 


A. Schmitt, Prep y Exercises, as far as No. 33. 
ogee 6388.) 
Augener’s ition No, 5038, net 1s. 
LIST A. 
Studies :—Berens, in a minor. Op. 61, No. 13. (Augener 6058.) 
Heller,inc. Op. 47, No. 1. (Augener 6187.) 
Pieces : — Mozart, Fantasia in p minor. 
Reinecke, Fandango in F. Op. 145, No. 5. (Augener 83554.) 
LIST B. 
Stuaies:—Bertini, inp. Op. 29, No. 12. (Peters 182@ ; Augener 6083.) 
Lemoine, inc. Op. 37, No. 37. (Augener 6218.) 
Pieces :— Beethoven, Bagatelle in p. Op. 33, No.6. (Augener 60242.) 
Gurlitt, No. 9 in F, of “Buds and Blossoms.” Op. 107. 
(Augener 8147.) 
LIST C. 


Studies:—Czerny, inp. Op. 849, No. 25. 

Loeschhorn, in 8 minor. Op. 66, No. 22. (Augener 6535.) 
Pieces :— Schlesinger, Rondino, in 8 flat. 

Scharwenka, Scherzino inc. Op. 62, No. 10. (Augener 8382.) 


HIGHER DIVISION. 
LIST A 


Augener’s Edition No. 5039, net 1s. 
Studies:—Heller, in c minor. Op. 46, No. 26. (Augener 6188.) 
Cramer, in B flat, No. 7. (Augener 8:062,) 
Pieces ;: — Mozart, Sonata in A minor. First Movement. 
Mendelssohn, Lied ohne Worte, inc. Op. 62, No.4. (No. 2% 
of Augener 6228.) 














LIST B. 
Augener’s Edition No. 5040, net 1s. 
Studies :—Czerny, in &. Op. 299, No. 23. ; 
Heller, in a minor. Op. 16, No. 2. (Augener 6190.) 


| Pieces :— Reinecke, Liebeslied. Op. 88, No. 8. (Augener 8353.) 
LIST C } 


F. Kirchner, Menuet 4 la Reine. Op, 432. 





LIST C. 
Augener’s Edition No. 5041, net 1s. 
Studies: —Loeschhorn, in c sharp minor. Op. 195, No. 3. (Augener 6558.) 
Cramer, in Fr, No. 7: (Augener 8106.) 
Pieces : — Beethoven, Bagatel le, inc. Op. 33, No. 2. (Augener 60244.) 
*Walter Macfarren, Album-leafin A. 
* Not included in this volume and to be had in 
separate form only. 








AUGENER & Co., London: 199, Regent St., and 6, New Burlington St., W. City Branch:—22, Newgate St., E.C. 
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MUSIC SELECTED BY THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE 


Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of Music | 


FOR 
LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC, 1904. 


Published or Stocked by AUGENER & CO., London. 























ORGAN. 


Scales :—SCALES, comeriing ot the Diatonic Scales with Chro- s. 


matic Scale for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; 
also with all the Diatonic Scales in contrary motion 
for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. H. Turpin. Augener’s 


Edition No, 5830 __.... eve oe pee a, i.e 8 


Local Centre: Intermediate Grade (_/ormerly Junior). 
fieces :—Rinck. Postlude in £& mm Cecilia, Vol. 5, p. 148. (Edition 


VIOLIN (continued). 


School Examinations: Elementary. 
Studies:—H. Sirt. Op. 32, Book I. (No. 5inc,No.3inp) .. 


School Examinations: Lower Division. 
Studies :—H. Sirt. Op. 32, Book I. (No. 17 in a, No, 20 in D) ... 
Piece :—J. Scumitt. Sonatina in c major (Edition No. 7572) _net 


No. 6755:) + .. Bound, net 12 School Examinations: Higher Division. 
Also, Cecilia, Book 55. ™ (Edition No. 5855) ww Amet 2 Pieces:—ScuuBeRT. Sonatina in G minor (last movement), from 
Rea. Andante Cantabile. Cecilia, Vol. 3, P. 114. (Edition 3 Sonatinas. (Edition No. 7571) ... oe = eee MCE OT 
No. 6753-) ++ Bound d, net 12 
Also, Cecilia, Book 30, ™ (Edition No. 8730) ~~ 2 sz 
VIOLONCELLO, 


Bacu. No.4 in F major of 8 Kleine Praeludien & Fugen. 


Edited by W. T. Best. (Edition No. 9854) ... net 2 


Or in Peters’ Edition, Vol. VIII. (Edition No. 247) net 


Scales :—SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violon- 
cello. Comprising Major and Minor Scales in,all 
keys, Chromatic Scales and Arpeggios, etc. Compiled 


Local’Centre: Advanced Grade (/ormerly Senior). by Henry Bast. (Edition No. 7768) . eos,» WD: 2 
Studies:—Bacu. Trio in c minor and Aria in F major, Peters’ Or Brickner. The Study of the Scale. (Edition 
Edition, Vol. IX., Nos. 7 ape 8. Cee No. No. 77694 ie kirk iid 1 a wbeela inst Oe. © 


2067)... one, HR OS 
Or Augener’s Edition No. 98194 ooo eee) eee OCS 8 


Cupp. Three Studies for Organ, Ral 1. (Edition 


Local Centre: Intermediate Grade (/ormerly Junior). 


No. 8741) at agg ar" Studies :—Piatti, Méthode de Violoncelle, Book III. (Study in 
Pieces:—MENDELSSOHN. Prelude “and Fugue in ¢ minor. Edited eet 5. 76, and —_—* ina ns P. 7.) (Eien y 
by Prof. E. Prout. (Edition No. 9541 van é 7778¢, eee pa 
Or in Peters’ Edition. (Edition No. nN ee Je by Pn 8, fom 40 Studies. Op. 46, Book I. 
Essruin, Fugue in D major, Cams Vol. 2, p. 102. (Edition 0. 7644) . » «net 2 
(Edition No. 6752.) ... - Bound, net 12 Pieces :—G. Buononcini. Sonata in A (first ail second movements). 
Also, Cecilia, Book 18. (Edition No. 8718) os Met ¢ (Edition No. 5509) ... ai # at ae oy 


W. F. Bacn. Pages, from Concerto in p minor. (Peters’, 


No. 3,002) pam a ses as —- Ss 
Or Cecilia, Book > (Edition No. 5863) oo ES 


School Examinations: Higher Division. 
Studies :—GLapDsTone. Organ Seas — orga 5 nS 8. 


A. Corgiut. Giga, No. 53 from * Verenguendion” eve 


Local Centre: Advanced Grade (/ormer/y Senior). 


Studies :—J. Werner. Nos. 15 and 17, from 40 ate Op. 46, 
Book I. (Edition No. 77644) ww. = oo we 


(Edition No. 8768) ... os net 2 Pieces :—B, Gavuprt. Sonata in p (third - fourth movements). 
Piece :—MENDELSSOHN. Sonata VI. (last piney Edited by (Edition No. 5531) ... — ... op Bet 2 
Prof. E. Prout. (Edition No. 9542/) ... oe «het — FiTzENHAGEN. Nocturne in p. Op.. 44) No. 2 3 
GOLTERMANN, Saltarello in B minor... ove eee 4 


VIOLIN. 
Scales:—COMPREHENSIVE SCALE MANUAL for the Violin, 


by Hans Wessely. (Edition No. 5686) . o. Met 2 


Or SCALE AND ARPEGGIO MANUAL for the Violin, 


School Examinations: Elementary. 


Studies:—Brickner. Scale Studies. Op. 40. Exercise III on 
a and D strings only, pp. 6 and 7. (Edition No. 77694) 


—— with a special view to the requirements of net 1 

a pases yy ae eee anmaged . ScHRogpER. No. 1 and half of No. 3, we * Kleine 
y 1 wan or Etiiden.” (Edition No. 7779)... won: -e2 

Local Centre: Intermediate G: Ye ‘ ws : or). . Pieces:—VoLKMANN. No. 5, from ‘“‘ Musical Picture Book.” 
Studies :—H. Sirt. Op. 32, Book 2. (Nos, 28 inG, 31 in D, 36in F) 5 (Edition No. 7756) nus oe =net 2 


Piece:—Hanvet. Sonata in D a oped 2 wringueng (Edition 


No. 7427) one ooo ee met 1 


Local Centre: Advanced Grade tienen Senior). 


Pieces :—A. vD'Amprosio. Romance inD major. Op.9 .,. net 3 


Jou. Raouns. Danses ei agers! = r in 


D major.. oe +o ee 4 


Bacu, Six Senne for eee and Violin, Vol. Z. (Peters), 
No. 1 in B minor (2 last movements). (Edition No, 232) 


net 2 





GoLTeRMANN. ‘“‘ Entsagung.” Op. 118, No. i on 
Or Op. 118, complete. (Edition No. 7690) oe =e. 


School Examinations: Lower Division. 


Exercises:—PiattTi. Méthode de eee, Book 3, sapen 2 & 
and 3, p. 74. (Edition No. 7778c) ’ net 


Studies :—Dotzaver. Nos. 7 and 8, from ate ‘ies 
(Edition No. 7771) . “—s io. wee 


Piece :—C. Reinecke. Priére du Soir. p ERC "4 No. 1) 





London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
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Music for Local Examinations of Royal 
Academy of Music and Royal College 
of Music, 1904. (Continued.) 

VIOLONCELLO (continued). 

School Examinations: Higher Division. ©. 

Studies :—J. Merk. Op. 11, Nos. 1 and2. (Edition No, 7777) net 

Pieces:—Narvini, Adagio Cantabile, — as —_ Sc 


| 


studien ” 2— 
Scuumann, “ Stiick i im Volkston, 7 Op. 102, _ 2. ’ (lee 
ceaux favoris No. 31)... 2 6 
Or “‘ Stiicke im be srs Op. 102, complete (Edition 
No. 7751) os - at ri=— 
SINGING, 
Local Centre. SoPpRANO, 


E-xercises:—CONCONE. 15 Vocalises for Soprano. ( 47 1 in £ flat, 


2in A flat, 8 in B flat.) Edited ad Mme. M. Marchesi. 

(Edition No. 67922) ... ooo w. net r— 
Piece:—Costa. “ Unto Thee, O Lord, ¥ wis Ale “Turn Thee 

unto me,” from ‘‘ Eli” ooo wo. net r— 


Niehaus 
Exercises: :—Concone. 15 Lessons for Contralto or Mezzo. (Nos. f 
in E minor, 10 in A major, 13 in F major.) Edited by 
Mme. M. Marchesi. (Edition No. 67924) ow Met r— 
ConTRALTO, 


Exercises :—Concone. 40 Lessons for Contralto. (Nos. 14 inp flat, 
is in A major, 23 in E flat.) Edited by Mme. M. 


archesi. (Edition No. 6790) .. -. netr— 
Piece :—Hanpg.. Recit.: “Great Prophetess,” “and “Air: “In the 
Battle,” from — “i a — Songs, 
No. 10) o one ow. met r= 
TENOR. 


Exercises >—CONncone. 25 Lessons. (Nos. 9 in G minor, 14 in p flat, 
if in a flat.) Edited rid —_ M. —_- (Edition 
6787) oso ew. met r— 
Pieces ;—HANDEL. Recit. : “Thanks to my pramered ” and Air: 
‘How vain is man,” from “‘ Judas Maccabeus.”” 
(Handel, Select Songs, No. 29) we - met r— 
ScHuUBERT. Serenade, in p minor. En; lish and Italian 
(Echi d’ tones 149) “ ae the Fase dark 
shadows’”’) .. wv me r— 


BARITONE. 
Pieces:—Hanvev. Recit.: ‘Be comforted,” and Air: “ The Lord 
worketh wonders,” from * Judas -Maccabaeus.” 


(Handel, Select Songs, No, 3) can wo ta. 
Scuumann. “Ich grolle apell (I murmur vimape in c. 
(Germania, 140) me oe ws Met i— 
BASS. 


Exercises :—CONnconeE. 40 Lessons for Bass or Baritone. (Nos. 3 ina 
flat, 8 in B flat, 201n c minor.) Edited by Mme. M. 
Marchesi. (Edition No. 6791)... ote wo. Met r— 
Pieces:—Hanver. Recit.: “Tl hear no more,” and Air: “ Pluck 
root and branch,” from ‘‘Esther.” (Handel, Select 
Songs, No. 46; or Bass Songs, 77) net 1 — 
Mozart. Aria: “Possenti numi” (O Isis and Osiris), 
from ‘‘ Magic flute” (Bass rn 12, or Echi 
d'Italia, 104) ... ove ove ove oes Det t= 


School Examinations: Elementary. 


Mezzo-Soprano, 
Piece :—Menverssoun. “ Bei der ee x 


In B flat (Son: ngs: No. 41) . ow ww « Soe 
In G (Songs No. 41*) on ove ous - ner 
ConTRALTO, 


Exercises :—Concone. 40 Lessons. (Nos. 1, in B flat, 6 in F.) Edited 
by Mme. M. Marchesi. (Edition No. 6790)... net 1 — 
TENOR. 
Piece:—Scuumann. ‘'O, sunny beam,” in B flat. (Germania, 
295)». eee ose eee eco eee ow. met —6 
BARITONE AND Bass. 
£-xercises :—Concone. 40 Lessons. (Nos. 7 in D winer, 9 F major.) 


SINGING (continued). 
School Examinations: Higher Division. 


Soprano. s. @. 

Piece :—ScuuMann. ‘“ The -— flower” = scnamaarcsanael ee 

mania, 53) . ove - net — 6 
Silicon Stontanie 

Pieces :—Liszt. ‘* Thy life is like a flower” (Du bist wie oe Blume). 


(Germania, 530)... -. met —6 
Scuusert. ‘“ Whither?” (Wohin 9 in G. SD cng 
210) ... ove —- mt r— 
Cunann, 
Piece:—Lassen. ‘‘ Cloud and Calm” (Mein Herz ist wie die dunkle 
Nacht). (Germania, 418)... ees ow. met rI— 
Tenor. 


Exercises: CONCONE. 25 Lessons. (Nos. rz in A flat, r4in D flat.) 
Edited by Mme. M. _——— (Edition No. 

6787) .. -. met r— 
Piece :—ScuuBert. “ Hark! Hark! the lark. , ” (Gemania, 378) net — 6 
BaRITONE, 


Exercises :—Concone. 40 Lessons. (Nos. 2t in F, 22 in B flat.) 
Edited by Mme. M. Marchesi. (Edition No. 


6791) ... ave ~~. met r— 
Pieces:—Liszt. “It is a wendveus eyugethy” (Es muss ein 
Wunderbares sein.) (Germania, 529) . -. met —6 


Scuupert. “Come, thou Monarch of the Vine 
(Bacchus, — lesa des pups ( i 
487)... ee oe oo. met r— 

Rie. 
Exercises :—CoNcoNne. 40 Lessons (Nos..2 in £ flat, 5 in A minor). 
Edited by Mme. M. — (edition No. 
6791) . ove o- net r= 

HANDEL. “Air: “Leave me, tontheome ‘light, ” from . 

“Semele.” (Handel, — — _ 453 0r = 
Songs, 76) ... ton ~net r— 








NE EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations. 
PIANOFORTE. 
Complete Scales, Chonds, and Arpeggios. Conpstiing oft the Grtmate 
and chromatic 


scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
pont arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
A. LauBacn. 
Continental Fingering, Augener’ 's Edition, No. gar; net 2s. 
English Fingering, Augener’s Edition, No. 9922 ; net 2s. 
The ARPEGGI separately, 
Continental or English Fingering, each 4s. 
TECHNICAL STUDIES, by L. PLAIDY. 
Continental br ay (Edition No. 8336); net 2s, 
English Fingering (Edition No. 8337) ; net 2s. 
VIOLIN. 
pea em tye ped heen wees ben view 
of candidates at the various Local Don fbn med see 
a pa. Lasneen. Edition No. 5672 ; net 1s. 
Comprehensive Scale Manual for the Violin, 
by HANS WESSELY. Edition No. 5686; net 2s. 


SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS ig all major and 
fingered 


minor keys, syst ly arranged, bowed, and 

by E. Kreuz :— 

Lh Through r octave. . 56642... . nets 
Through 2.0ctaves. oad net ue 


VIOLA. 
Scal d Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys, 
qystematicall tically sae bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 
I. Through one and 
TSEA5 Beak Ii. ‘hoctgh toe and those ecliten, wet ved 
VIOLONCELLO, 


Scale and Arpeggio M wy [Re gy my Major 
and Minor Scales in all Ik Poy om ng 
pk a "ane aan net 1s, 

ORGAN. 


Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale 
anuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all the Diatonic Scales 





Edited by Mme. M, meee tdition No, 

791) w+ peo - met r— 

Pieces, Baritone :—Lassen. “ Day Dreams” * (Germania, 419) net — 6 
Bass :—Costa. Air: “If Thou should’st mark 

iniquities,” from ‘‘ Eli.” (Bass Songs, 78) .. met 1— 





in cont motion for ht hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
asin, Compiled by E. H. Turpin. Edition No, 5830; net 1s. 





Also 6, New Burlington Street, W., and City Branch, 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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PREFACE TO THE SIXTEENTH EDITION. 


Harmony : Its Theory and Practice was published ; and the 

great success with which the work has met has no less sur- 
prised than gratified its author. At the same time he must say 
that, after so many years’ experience in-teaching from it, he would 
have been either hopelessly ignorant or incurably conceited had he 
not become fully aware of its numerous defects and shortcomings. 
He has felt that he could best show his appreciation of its generous 
reception by the musical public by improving it as far as lay in his 
power, For some years past it has been his intention to do this as 
soon as the fressure of work allowed; but he has thought it 
best to complete the series of which this forms the first volume 
before undertaking so serious a task as remodelling this treatise. 

Though called a new edition, it would be hardly too much to 
describe the present as a new book. Considerably more than half 
the text is either additional matter, or has been entirely rewritten. 
A short account of the modifications introduced is necessary, that 
the reason for the numerous changes made may be understood. 

First and foremost among these is the virtual abandonment of 
the harmonic series as the basis on which the system is founded. 
Further investigation and thought have convinced the author that 
the practical objections to the derivation of the higher discords—the 
ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths—from the natural series of upper 
partials were far greater than he had realized in first writing the 
volume. That the acoustical side of the subject has nevertheless 
an important bearing on harmony he still holds; and this matter is 
dealt with in Appendix B, which replaces Chapter II. of previous 
editions. But the modern key, whether major or minor, is so 
largely the result of zesthetic rather than of scientific considerations 
that it is far better for the student that it should be dealt with from 
the former point of view. It is obvious that this change has 
necessitated an entirely new treatment of the question of the 
chromatic constituents of a key, The plan now adopted will, it is 
believed, be found much simpler and easier, especially for self- 
instruction, than its predecessor. The chromatic element is regarded 
as subordinate to the diatonic, and chromatic chords are considered 
as being borrowed from neighbouring keys. This view, it is be- 
lieved, was first propounded by the author's son, Louis B. Prout, in 
his Harmonic Analysis, to which little work the author acknowledges 
his obligations for many valuable suggestions. 

The new treatment of the subject has involved the rearrangement 
of a great part of the contents of the volume. The whole of the 
diatonic material of the key, up to and including the chord of the 
dominant thirteenth, is dealt with before the chromatic chords are 
introduced, This has necessitated the remodelling, and in some 
cases the entire rewriting of the exercises. To avoid the incon- 
venience arising from the use of two books, the Additional Exercises 
have been incorporated in the volume, and the exercises on each 
chapter have been graduated, as far as practicable, in the order of 


if is now more than twelve years since the first edition of 





difficulty. This, however, does not apply to the Chants and Hymn 
Tunes, which it has been thought advisable to place by themselves 
at the end of each chapter. 

A new feature of the present edition ‘is that, from the very be- 
ginning, the harmonizing of simple melodies is taught simultaneously 
with the harmonizing of figured basses. It is often found that. 
pupils who can do the latter with ease are hopelessly at sea when 
they attempt the former. The author's own experience is that, if 
the two are taken together, the harmonization of a melody presents, 
no very great difficulty even, to beginners of average ability, and 
that each branch. of the study throws light upon the other. 

Another most important addition to this volume is the full 
analysis of the harmony given throughoute The system adopted, 
though with considerable modification, is that of E. F. Richter ; the 
author has extended the idea of his predecessor by making a 
difference between “inversions” and ‘‘ derivatives ” of chords (See- 
§ 252), Though the method looks at first sight complex, it is in 
practice extremely simple, if systematically pursued from the be- 
ginning ; and the insight into the harmonic structure of a composition 
which is obtained by its means will be found by the earnest student 
invaluable. For his guidance, and more particularly for teachers 
who may use this book, special attention is called to the new Key ¢o 
the Exercises. In this, every chord in each exercise is analyzed on 
the system here taught, ough the Key should in no case be 
used as a ‘‘cram,” it will be most useful to consult it after the 
exercises have been worked, and the analysis written beneath them. 

Of the two Appendices, the second has been already spoken 
of. The first contains a necessarily brief and incomplete account 
of the Ecclesiastical Modes, a subject of which most students 
know little or nothing, but a slight acquaintance with which will be 
found of great use in aiding their comprehension of much of the 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The sketch— 
for it professes to be nothing more—has been compiled from many 
sources, chief among which should be named Marx's Composition 
and Charles Child Spencer's Brief Account of the Church Modes. 

The author would acknowledge his obligations to many who 
have kindly assisted him with advice and suggestions in the prepar- 
ation of this new edition. From his son he has received much valu- 
able help ; and he also desires especially to thank his friends Dr. A. 
J. Greenish and Mr. R. Orlando Morgan for many useful practical 
hints. He is also indebted to several kind friends for their help in 
reading the proofs—a more than usually laborious task, especially 
as regards the Key, owing to the multiplicity of detail. ba 

It is hoped, not without some confidence, that the present edition 
will be found not only more complete, but far simpler for teaching 
purposes than the work in its earlier form ; if it smooths over the 
difficulties in the path of the student, the author will feel himself 
well repaid for the year’s hard work spent in its preparation. 

London ; December, 1901. 
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